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CHANCELLOR'S  FOREWORD 


In  1965,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  was  created  by 
the  Willis-Harrington  Act  with  responsibilities  for  the  develop- 
ment, delineation,  and  encouragement  of  higher  education  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  decade  of  the  1960 's  offered 
tremendous  growth  in  both  the  quantity  and  variety  of  higher  educa- 
tion opportunities  available  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  contrast,  the 
start  of  the  1970 's  initiated  a  re-examination  of  the  many  higher 
education  options  developed  in  the  1960's  as  a  response  to  changing 
conditions  facing  both  the  students  and  the  many  colleges  and 
universities. 

Significant  contributions  during  the  Chancellorships  of  both 
Richard  M.  Millard  and  Edward  C.  Moore  have  marked  the  history  of 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  from  1965  to  1972.  I  assumed  the 
Chancellors  position  in  March,  1972,  at  a  challenging  time  in  the 
development  of  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth,  particularly 
in  light  of  the  substantial  public  and  private  higher  educational 
resources  not  yet  integrated  into  the  delivery  system  in  this  State. 

It  is  important  to  reassess  progress  if  we  are  to  depict  and 
plot  the  future.  The  brief  history  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
to  date  records  significant  contributions  to  the  development  of  the 
Commonwealth's  higher  education  community.  An  examination  of  growth 
patterns  in  student  enrollments  from  1965  through  1972,  full-time  and 
part-time  students  in  both  degree  and  non-degree  programs,  indicates 
that  enrollments  have  grown  to  134,492  students  in  the  public  sector, 
and  185,364  students  in  the  private  sector,  a  total  of  319,856  stu- 
dents enrolled.   In  measuring  productivity  we  see  that  the  combined 
public  and  private  colleges  in  the^ Commonwealth  have  awarded  approxi- 
matedly  393,705  associate,  bachelor's  and  graduate  degrees  during  the 
same  time  period.  As  to  access,  which  is  one  of  the  Board's  primary 
concerns,  student  aid  programs  have  provided  massive  improvements 
through  the  several  scholarship  programs  operated  by  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  by  providing  30,183  awards  from  1965  to  1971  to  a 
total  of  85,590  Massachusetts  applicants  for  use  at  colleges  across 
the  nation.  During  the  same  time  period,  the  General  Scholarship 
Program,  the  largest  of  the  several  scholarship  programs  available, 
has  grown  from  $400,000  to  $8,000,000. 

In  the  area  of  rational  planning  and  accountability,  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  has  the  statutory  responsibility  for  two  major 
areas  directly  influencing  higher  educational  growth.  First,  through 
its  responsibilities  for  the  approval  of  proposed  programs  in  the 
public  sector;  second,  through  the  approval  of  articles  of  amendment 


or  charter  changes  for  private  institutions?  and  finally,  through 
the  approval  of  new  institutions,  the  Board  exercises  critical  re- 
view and  guards  the  development  of  higher  education  program  oppor- 
tunities. Since  1965,  over  500  actions  on  requests  for  degree 
authority  and  program  approvals  have  been  completed.  The  Board 
acts  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  interest  in  these  reviews  and  is 
intensely  alert  to  both  opportunities  and  problems  flowing  from  these 
requests.  Thus,  while  significantly  expanding  the  range  of  academic 
opportunities,  the  Board  provides  for  fiscal  and  educational 
responsibility. 

Another  major  activity  of  the  Board  is  centered  in  its  re- 
view of  the  maintenance  and  capital  outlay  budget  requests  of  the  pub- 
lic higher  education  institutions.  While  requests  for  maintenance 
budgets  have  totaled  $1,471,481,640  from  FY  1968  through  FY  1974, 
the  Board  has  recommended  a  total  of  $1,286,448,038  for  the  insti- 
tutions' budget.  Examining  the  Board's  review  of  capital  outlay  re- 
quests, a  total  of  $1,011,629,926  was  recommended  by  the  Board 
from  FY  1968  through  FY  1972  and  a  total  of  $644,334,748  was  appro- 
priated by  the  Legislature  for  the  segments. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  charged  by  Chapter  15,  Section 
ID  of  the  General  Laws  with  the  following  budgetary  responsibilities 
for  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth: 

The  Board  shall  review  the  annual  budget  and  capital 
outlay  requests  for  the  Public  Institutions  of  Higher 
Education,  their  segments,  and  public  higher  education 
as  a  whole. 

The  Board  shall  annually  on  or  before  November  1st  re- 
port to  the  Governor  and  on  or  before  November  22  re- 
port to  the  General  Court  its  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  its  needs  and  programs  and  the  needs,  programs, 
locations  and  budget  for  public  higher  education  as  a 
whole  for  each  of  its  institutions  and  segments. 

In  particular,  the  Fiscal  1974  budget  review  prcoess  repre- 
sented a  significant  change  in  the  operations  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education.  Whereas  in  past  years  the  Eoard  of  Higher  Education's 
budget  review  activity  was  confined  to  a  formula-oriented  approach 
in  the  construction  of  an  ideal  or  target  budget,  this  year  the 
Board  has  developed  a  program-oriented  review  of  all  public  higher 
education  budget  requests.   It  did  this  with  an  aim  of  supporting 
only  those  requests  which  were  fully  justified  in  both  operational 
and  educational  terms.  This  process  was  developed  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  segments  and  in  consultation  with  the  Executive  Office 
of  Educational  Affairs.  The  Budget  and  Capital  Outlay  Committee 
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of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  guided  each  stage  of  the  process. 
The  Board  considered  at  each  step  of  this  process  that  it  was  its 
vital  responsibility  to  insure  that  the  budgets  proposed  by  all 
segments  of  higher  education  were  truly  representative  of  the  philo- 
sophy and  educational  mission  being  undertaken  by  the  segments. 

After  examining  the  segmental  budgets,  a  Task  Force  on  Budget 
Review  developed  a  detailed  series  of  questions  and  requested  further 
information  as  required  from  each  segment.  Two  full-day  hearings 
were  held  with  segmental  offices  in  which  the  task  force  questions 
were  reviewed  and  responses  were  solicited  in  order  to  develop  the 
Task  Force's  final  budget  recommendations  to  the  Board.  The  strategy 
pursued  in  developing  the  proposed  recommendations  was  as  follows: 

1.  Identification  of  an  appropriate  fiscal  base 
which  would  continue  to  finance  legislative  and 
executive  commitments  to  students  and  faculty  at 
current  enrollment  levels. 

2.  Identification  of  that  portion  of  each  budget  which 
could  be  attributed  to  the  cost  of  increased  enroll- 
ments . 

3.  Identification  of  that  portion  of  each  budget  which 
could  be  attributed  to  the  costs  of  moves  to  new 
campuses  or  new  facilities. 

4.  Identification  of  all  new  programs  and  the  impact  of 
new  enrollments  on  existing  programs. 

The  Board  supported  those  requests  for  new  faculty  and  services 
which  would  be  allocated  to  provide  for  these  new  enrollments.  Ex- 
amples of  the  special  circumstances  that  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion were"  new  campuses,  needed  repairs  of  buildings,  and  opening 
of  new  buildings. 

Where  new  programs  were  proposed,  the  Board  insisted  that  such 
new  programs  should  be  clearly  identified  that  priorities  for  their 
implementation  be  stated,  and  that  a  timetable  for  approval  by  the 
various  boards  be  set  out.   In  general,  the  Board  insisted  that J   1) 
requests  for  new  funds  should  have  a  clear  indication  of  priorities; 
2)  that  requests  for  new  funds  should  be  justified  in  programmatic 
terms;  3)  that  administrative  overhead  costs  must  be  minimized;  4) 
that  in  multi-campus  situations,  there  should  be  indicated  Central 
Office  policy  with  respect  to  matters  of  duplication  of  facilities; 
5)  that  there  must  be  system-wide,  inter-segmental  coordination  of 
new  technologies;  6)  that  the  take-over  of  funding  for  existing 
programs  such  as  continuing  education  must  be  carefully  studied  and 


justified  as  to  policy  and  program  priorities;  and  that  such 
priorities  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  scarce  resources. 
Furthermore s  the  Board  reviewed  these  budget  requests  against 
defined  priorities  of  its  own.  These  priorities  were:  1)  that 
disadvantaged  student  programs  are  to  receive  the  highest  pri- 
ority in  the  public  sector;  2)  that  the  improvement  of  library 
facilities  and  library  staffing  and  the  staffing  of  present  library 
facilities  were  of  utmost  importance  if  the  public  sector  was  to 
reach  necessary  levels  of  quality;  3)  that  adequate  attention  to  the 
sabbatical  needs  of  faculty  not  be  ignored.   In  pursuit  of  this 
format,  the  Task  Force  then  analyzed  all  of  the  budgets  emphasizing 
full  justification  and  priorities  as  submitted  through  the  budget 
hearings  that  were  held  with  the  segments. 

This  review  revealed  that  in  three  areas,  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent aid,  libraries,  and  sabbaticals,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education* s 
priorities  and  the  segmental  priorities  coincided. 

In  addition  to  general  statutory  responsibilities,  several 
operating  programs  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  and  significantly  influence  the  opportunities  for  higher 
education  available  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  federally  funded  Title 
I  program,  IMPACT,  has  administered  ninety-eight  awards  totaling 
$1,415,094  for  FY  1966  through  FY  1972  to  thirty-five  of  the  eligi- 
ble colleges  and  universities  in  the  Commonwealth.  These  awards 
average  $14,440  and  are  directed  toward  projects  which  combine  higher 
education  resources  in  the  solution  of  community  problems  in  such 
areas  as  public  housing,  economic  development,  environmental  manage- 
ment, problems  of  the  aged,  drug  abuse,  municipal  finance,  profes- 
sional and  non-professional  development  and  volunteer  training. 

The  Books  for  College  Libraries  Project  (BCL)  represents  a 
long-term  commitment  in  developing  and  upgrading  library  resources. 
After  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  became  operational  in  1967,  a 
survey  was  initiated  to  determine  the  holdings  of  all  institutional 
libraries.  The  results  of  this  survey  indicated  critical  quantity 
and  quality  deficits  in  library  collections  and  the  necessity  for 
additional,  coordinated  support  of  higher  education  institutional 
libraries.   Since  FY  1970,  centralized  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram have  totaled  $7.85  million  for  the  processing  and  purchasing 
of  books.  This  first  effort  at  state-wide  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion in  library  support  is  estimated  to  have  generated  savings  to 
taxpayers  totaling  $2,601,000. 

As  the  decade  of  the  1970' s  begins,  changes  in  higher  education 
with  the  desirability  for  the  development  of  new  relationships  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors  have  created  new  opportunities 
for  both  the  students  and  the  institutions.  The  past  nine  months 
have  seen  the  complementing  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education's  re- 
sponsibilities for  program  approval  and  degree  authority  with  its 
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responsibilities  for  budget  review,  thus  producing  two  coordinatod 
processes  developed  by  the  Board  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
public  higher  education  segments.   In  addition,  new  manpower  and 
educational  concerns  and  new  kinds  of  students  coupled  with  the 
decrease  in  the  resources  available  to  the  higher  education  communi- 
ty from  traditional  sources  necessitate  immediate  attention  to  the 
development  and  negotiation  of  an  overall,  system-wide  policy  plan 
encompassing  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  To  that  end,  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  has  begun  a  negotiating  process  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Organization  for  Social  and  Technical  Innovation 
(OSTI)  to  confront  the  critical  problems  of  substantive  conflict, 
overlap,  and  ambiguity  as  well  as  to  tap  the  reservoir  of  human  ex- 
perience and  plant  and  program  investment  located  among  public  and 
private  institutions  of  higher  education.  These  negotiations  will 
focus  on  the  role  and  mission  of  public  and  private  higher  education, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  various  allocation  subsidy  plans. 

Therefore,  many  opportunities  and  challenges  face  the  Common- 
wealths public  and  private  higher  education  community  in  the  coming 
decade.  These  opportunities  and  challenges  may  be  cooperatively 
achieved  through  the  development  of  a  continuing  dialogue  within 
the  total  higher  education  community  as  it  develops  new  directions 
in  the  1970' s.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  welcomes  its  role  in 
providing  the  coordinated  and  cooperative  framework  through  which 
a  continuing  dialogue  may  be  developed  while  it  fulfills  its  role 
as  the  guardian  of  the  public  interest. 


\ 
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Patrick  E.  McCarthy 
Chancellor 
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INTRODUCTION;  BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 


The  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  a  twelve-member  lay  board  of 
trustees  with  the  primary  responsibility  for  coordinating  and  promo- 
ting higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Higher  Education  is  one  of  forty-one  similar  state  boards  coordi- 
nating or  governing  higher  education  throughout  the  country.  The 
Board  is  the  product  of  the  Willis-Harrington  Act  of  1965.  This 
landmark  legislation  brought  major  reorganization  to  the  higher 
educational  system.  The  focus  of  this  reform  legislation  was  to  pro- 
vide public  accountability  for  higher  education  without  political 
entanglement . 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  is  composed  of  five  representatives 
from  the  public  segments,  and  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor. The  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  must  include  one 
member  who  is  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  a  private  institu- 
tion ^  one  member  who  is  affiliated  with  the  State  Labor  Council  of 
the  AFL/CIO;  and  two  members  who  are  women. 

The  scope  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education's  work  is  signi- 
ficant. It  exercises  program  approval  and  degree  authority  responsi- 
bilities over  thirty  public  institutions,  over  those  independent 
institutions  desiring  to  extend,  amend,  or  institute  a  charter  for 
degree  authority  and  over  potential  new  institutions,  in  addition  to 
the  program  approval  activities  specifically  involving  the  public 
higher  education  sector.  The  Board  has  the  responsibility  for 
strengthening  "public /private"  cooperation  in  state-wide  academic 
planning.  The  Board  annually  revieitfs  both  the  maintenance  budgets 
and  the  capital  outlay  requests  of  the  public  institutions  of  higher 
education.   Its  role  in  the  development  and  review  of  the  $250,000,000 
budget  request  for  public  higher  education  is  significant  and 
has  great  impact  on  the  public  interest. 

The  activities  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  are  beginning 
to  provide  the  means  for  cooperative  planning  with  the  legislarv  *1« • 
ture,  the  executive  and  the  public.  With  such  cooperative  planning, 
the  level  of  funding,  which  undoubtedly  will  be  necessary  to  improve 
access  to  higher  education  and  to  maintain  educational  quality,  will 
be  more  able  to  receive  the  public  and  legislative  approval  it  needs. 
The  Board  of  Higher  Education  provides  the  neutral  ground  to  faci- 
litate the  selective  expansion  and  comprehensive  development  of 
the  Commonwealth's  higher  education  system.  Lastly,  the  Board  acts 
as  an  agency  of  mediation  to  help  resolve  intra-system  disagreements. 
This  very  important  latter  function  is  made  possible  by  the  Board's 
composition  as  a  lay  board. 
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The  Board  of  Higher  Education  feels  that  the  cooperation 
evidenced  this  year  by  the  several  segments  of  public  higher  educa- 
tion in  their  efforts  to  create  new  avenues  to  education  and  in- 
creased opportunities  for  higher  education  show  great  promise.  This 
Annual  Report  takes  the  opportunity  to  highlight  not  only  the  acti- 
vities of  the  Board  itself  during  1972,  but  also  those  unique  contri- 
butions each  individual  segment  has  developed  in  its  contribution 
to  public  higher  education  during  the  past  year. 

The  first  section  of  the  Annual  Report  will  be  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education's  activities.  The 
Board  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  functional  areas  to  perform  the 
responsibilities  detailed  by  law.  These  areas  are:  Academic  Af- 
fairs, Budget  and  Capital  Outlay  Affairs,  Student  Affairs,  and  Plan- 
ning and  Research  Affairs.  Each  area  will  be  discussed  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections.  The  second  section  of  this  report  describes  the 
highlights  of  activities  in  each  individual  segment  of  Commonwealth 
public  higher  education,  as  submitted  by  that  segment  to  the  Board 
for  this  publication.  Although  noteworthy  accomplishments  have 
occurred  in  the  Community  College  segment,  a  description  was  not 
presented  for  this  publication. 
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ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 


The  Board  of  Higher  Education's  responsibilities  for  program 
approval  and  degree  authority  are  described  in  Chapters  15  and  74 
of  the  General  Laws.  This  Board  responsibility  is  critical  for  the 
development  of  the  orderly  expansion  of  the  public  higher  education 
sector  in  the  Commonwealth.  Both  the  evaluation  of  proposed  new 
academic  programs  and  the  re-evaluation  of  existing  academic  pro- 
grams are  prime  responsibilities  of  the  academic  affairs  section 
of  the  Board.   In  1972,  the  Collegiate  Authority  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  included  the  following  persons i     Mrs. 
Gertrude  Spaulding,  Chairman"  Mr.  John  Adam?  Mr.  Robert  Barrett; 
Dr.  Gene  Grillo;  Mrs.  Mildred  Jarvis;  and  Mrs.  Esther  Weltman.  In 
considering  proposed  plans  for  new  programs  and  degree  approval, 
particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  pro- 
gram duplication,  the  plans  for  initiation  and  development  of  the 
proposed  programs,  and  the  continued  necessity  of  existing  programs. 

During  1972,  procedures  for  the  approval  of  new  programs  and 
degrees  were  further  developed  and  refined  in  meetings  with  the 
representatives  of  the  public  higher  educational  sector.  The  seg- 
ments and  the  Board  agreed  upon  a  three-stage  process  to  perform 
the  program  approval  and  degree-granting  function.  The  three  stages 
are  j 

Stage  I  -  Notification 
Stage  II  -  Program  Approval 
Stage  III  -  Operational  Approval 

Three  Academic  Advisory  Committees  have  been  established  to 
review  new  program  and  degree  proposals.  These  committees  are  ac- 
tive in  each  stage  of  the  review  process.  These  committees  includes 
the  Two-Year  Academic  Advisory  Committee,  the  Four- Year  Academic 
Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Graduate  Academic  Advisory  Committee. 

Membership  on  each  committee  is  as  follows; 
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Two-Year  Academic  Advisory  Committee 


Charles  M.  Thomson,  Senior  Dean  of  Instruction 
Wentvorth  Institute 

Charles  Buzzell,  Associate  Commissioner  of  Occupational  Education 
Department  of  Education 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Donald  Beattie,  Dean  of  Faculty 
North  Shore  Community  College 

Basil  Castaldi,  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs 
Bristol  Community  College 

James  M.  Pollock,  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs 
Lasell  Junior  College 

Father  Ernest  Bartell,  President 
Stonehill  College 

James  Annable,  Professor 
Sloan  School  of  Management 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Horatio  M.  LaFauci,  Dean 
College  of  Basic  Studies 
Boston  University 

Albert  Mlawski,  Superintendent-Director 

Assabet  Valley  Regional  Vocational  Technical  High  School 


Four- Year  Academic  Advisory  Committee 


Richard  Freeland,  Director  of  Educational  Planning 
University  of  Massachusetts-Boston 

Marvin  J.  LaHood,  Academic  Dean 
Salem  State  College 

Kenneth  W.  Ballou,  Dean  of  University  College 
Northeastern  University 

Gregory  Spence,  Associate  Dean  of  Student  Academic  Affairs 
Boston  University 


r> ■:'.     -i l    * 
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Reverend  Joseph  R,  Fahey,  Dean 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Robert  V.  McCarthys  Dean  of  the  College 
Boston  State  College 

George  Marlon,  Dean 
Assumption  College 

Richard  Fontera9  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University 

Robert  Woodbury,  Assistant  Provost 
University  of  Massachusetts-Amherst 


Graduate  Academic  Advisory  Committee 


Kathryn  McCarthy,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Tufts  University 

Mortimer  H.  Appley,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
University  of  Massachusetts-Amherst 

Irwin  Whiting  Sizer,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Donald  White,  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Boston  College 

George  Nash,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Fitchburg  State  College 

Frank  Joseph  Hilferty,  Dean 
Bridgewater  State  College 

Edward  L.  Alexander,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Lowell  Technological  Institute 


A  further  description  of  each  stage  is  useful  to  clarify  this  process, 


Stage  I,  Notification,  is  designed  to  provide  each  segment  with 
an  opportunity  to  notify  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  its  inten- 
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tion  to  plan  a  new  program.  This  notification  may  proceed  or 
follow  a  formal  vote  of  the  appropriate  segmental  Board  of  Trustees. 
Upon  receiving  notification,  the  Board  will  review  the  stated  program 
intentions,  utilizing  all  available  resources,  including  the  Aca- 
demic Advisory  Committees  to  the  Board. 

Stage  II,  Program  Approval,  provides  the  Board  with  full,  de- 
tailed documentation  concerning  the  program  approval  request.  At 
this  stage,  the  Collegiate  Authority  Committee  of  the  Board  consi- 
ders the  submitted  program  plans  and  Advisory  Committee  comments  and 
develops  a  recommendation  for  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

Stage  III,  Operational  Approval,  grants  final  program  or 
degree  approval  automatically  to  the  segment  unless  the  program  is 
significantly  different  from  that  program  granted  approval  during 
the  Stage  II  process. 

These  procedures  provide  the  segments  and  the  Board  with  a 
thorough  process  which  is  mutually  beneficial  in  the  development  of 
public  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  careful  considera- 
tion of  new  programs  and  the  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  these  on 
existing  programs,  students,  faculty,  and  resources  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  is  crucial  in  the  allocation  of  the 
scarce  resources  available  to  the  higher  education  community. 

In  addition  to  the  above  authority,  the  Board  actively  plans 
with  institutions  through  the  guidelines  of  two  operating  programs. 

Two  specific  programs,  Program  IMPACT,  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  the  Greater  Boston  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Council  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academic  Affairs 
section  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

Program  IMPACT,  a  federal  grant  program,  established  a  Communi- 
ty Service  and  Continuing  Education  program  to  be  conducted  through 
institutions  of  higher  education  throughout  the  country.  Program 
IMPACT  serves  to  address  institution  and  community  problems  by 
funding  projects  to  utilize  higher  education  resources  in  the  educa- 
tional solution  of  a  community  problem.  This  program  is  financed 
through  the  Board  by  federal  grants  awarded  on  a  matching  basis 
to  colleges  and  universities  for  programs  to  assist  them  in  deve- 
loping an  educational  solution  to  a  community  problem  while  also 
strengthening  the  institution's  capability  in  continuing  education. 
Although,  the  program  is  federally  funded,  each  state  determines  its 
own  focus  and  priorities.  In  accordance  with  federal  regulations, 
these  priorities  are  developed  in  consultation  with  representative 
community  leaders,  associations,  organizations,  and  higher  education 
institutions.  In  1972,  the  critical  priorities  in  Massachusetts 
were  determined  to  be  human  well-being,  conservation,  and  improve- 
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ment  of  local  government. 

In  1972,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  awarded  fourteen 
grants  to  twelve  institutions,  including  five  private  and  seven 
public  institutions  in  accordance  with  the  above  priorities.  These 
grants  totaled  $190,951,  and  ranged  from  $2,280  to  $24,278.  The 
projects  are  briefly  described  below  according  to  their  area  of 
community  focus. 


Proposals  Approved  Which  Focus  On  Human  Well-Being: 

a.  "Reed  Village  Community  Campus"  American  International  Collage 

The  program  is  designed  to  increase  the  involvement  of  se- 
lected, disadvantaged  black  families  in  Reed  Village,  a  housing 
project  near  the  college.  The  intellectual  and  emotional  impact 
of  the  current  project  en  both  American  International  College 
students  and  Reed  Village  members  is  impressive.  The  grant  will 
enable  American  International  College  to  provide  basic  training 
and  education  for  additional  families  in  Reed  Village  and  to  experi- 
ment with  the  use  of  first-year  participants  as  instructors. 

b.  "Ibero- American  Center:  Research  and  Development"  Bristol 
Community  College 

The  grant  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Research  and  Deve- 
lopment Center  devoted  to  study  and  experimental  programming  for 
Portuguese-  and  Spanish- speaking  persons,  and  more  effective  communi- 
ty service  and  continuing  education  in  general.  This  is  the  first 
such  experiment  under  Title  I  in  Massachusetts. 

c.  "An  Experimental  University:  Higher  Education  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged in  Worcester  "  Clark  University 

This  grant  will  experiment  with  new  approaches  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  will  prepare  individuals  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  economic  and  social  problems  of  their  community. 

d.  "Parkway  Project  "  Holyoke  Community  College 

This  project  is  an  attempt  by  the  college  to  identify  and  to 
train  ten  members  of  a  nearby  housing  project,  Jackson  Parkway,  in 
the  initial  steps  of  becoming  effective  community  leaders.  The  ulti- 
mate target  population  is  made  up  of  multi-racial,  lower- income, 
larger- than-average  families.  The  college  involvement  in  this  pro- 
gram will  include  members  of  both  faculty  and  administration. 
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e.  "Action  for  Better  Community  Service  through  Education" 
Holyoke  Community  College 

This  program  will  approach  the  critical,  persistent  problem 
of  in-service  training  for  a  limited  number  of  para-professionals 
in  social  service  agencies.  Plans  include  the  development  of  a 
model  and  printed  matter  for  subsequent  training.  The  project 
involves  close  working  relationships  with  the  Model  Cities  Agency 
and  a  number  of  other  community  agencies. 

f.  "Students  and  Businessmen's  Mutual  Assistance  Project" 
Springfield  Technical  Community  College 

This  program  will  address  crucial  management  issues  facing 
black  small  businessmen  in  a  disadvantaged  community.  The  project 
will  feature  second-year  community  college  students  as  consultants. 
This  Model  Cities  Agency  is  contributing  both  funds  and  personnel 
for  this  project. 

g.  "Demonstration  Training  Program"  University  of  Massachusetts/ 
Boston 

This  is  a  request  to  continue  funding  of  a  project  to  build 
strong  relationships  between  the  community  of  Columbia  Point  and 
the  University.  Substantial  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the 
first  year  toward  developing  mutual  understanding  and  support, 
and  for  finding  ways  to  use  university  resources  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  community  problems. 

h.  "A  Collaborative  Student  Publi§  Health  Study"  University  of 
Massachusetts  Medical  School 

The  Department  of  Community  Medicine  and  the  Public  Health 
Department  are  cooperating  in  a  study  of  the  causes  of  the  high 
incidence  of  infectious  hepatitis  in  the  Worcester  area  utilizing 
teams  of  inter-disciplinary  students.  Significantly,  the  city, 
university  and  the  Worcester  Consortium  are  providing  70%  of  the 
total  budget  for  this  project.  The  Department  of  Community 
Medicine  is  active  in  trying  to  serve  the  health  needs  of  the 
Worcester  community,  and  feels  certain  positive  steps  will  result 
from  the  research  findings. 


Proposals  Approved  Which  Focus  On  The  Environment 
a.  "The  Green  River  Project"  University  of  Massachusetts/Amherst 
This  program  involves  a  pilot  study  to  create  a  community- 
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fostered  water  monitoring  network  for  the  Green  River.  Students 
and  elderly  residents  will  be  trained  as  monitors  to  meet  this 
community  need. 

b.  "Coordination  Plan  for  Environmental  Management"  Westfield 
State  College 

This  program  involves  environmental  leaders  using  the  processes 
of  group  dynamics  to  deal  with  substantive  issues. 


Proposals  Approved  Which  Focus  On  The  Improvement  Of  Local  Government 

a.  "Clinical  Education  Program  in  Public  Policy"  Harvard  Law  School 

The  Law  School  with  the  cooperation  and  active  leadership  of 
Joseph  Hill  Associates 9  a  student  association,  plans  to  recruit  and 
to  train  graduate  student  teams  in  an  inter-disciplinary  approach 
to  consultation  in  public  policy.  The  program  will  include  field 
work  and  inter-disciplinary  study  involving  the  Law  School,  the 
Business  School,  and  the  Kennedy  School  of  Public  Administration, 

b.  "The  Cambridge  City  Council:  Staffing  for  Policy-Making" 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

This  program  provides  research  and  consultative  services  for 
the  Cambridge  City  Council j  it  has  the  full  support  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  mayor  both; in  personnel  and  funds  and  unanimous  appro- 
val of  the  City  Council. 

c.  "Community  Organization  for  Recreation  Planning  "  Northeastern 
University 

This  program  focuses  on  the  organization  of  citizen  recreation 
advisory  councils  in  Brighton,  Dorchester,  and  Jamaica  Plain,  and  the 
maximization  of  citizen  participation  in  recreation  decision-making. 
It  will  build  on  the  experience  gained  in  a  similar  project  funded 
by  Title  I  in  FY  1971  in  Charlestown  and  South  Boston,  and  will  pre- 
pare the  City  Parks  and  Recreation  Department  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram independently. 

d.  "Boston  Urban  Observatory"  University  of  Massachusetts/Boston 

This  is  the  third-year  funding  of  the  Observatory  which  was 
formerly  housed  in  Boston  University's  Urban  Institute. 
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Greater  Boston  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council 

The  Greater  Boston  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Council  repre- 
sents an  innovation  in  metropolitan  higher  education  planning  in 
1972.  On  June  26,  1972 s  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  convened 
the  first  Conference  on  Public  Higher  Education  in  the  greater 
Boston  area.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  promote  greater 
trust,  communication,  and  cooperation  between  the  public  institu- 
tions in  Boston.  Representatives  of  the  following  institutions 
attended  the  first  conference  and  now  comprise  the  Greater  Boston 
Higher  Education  Planning  Council ° 


University  of  Massachusetts 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
Massachusetts  State  College  System,  Central  Office 
Regional  Board  of  Community  Colleges,  Central  Office 
Massachusetts  College  of  Art 
Boston  State  College 
Roxbury  Community  College 
Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College 

University  of  Massachusetts s  College  of  Community  and 
Public  Service 


During  the  first  conference,  four  major  issues  ware  discussed; 
data  collection,  and  institutional  research;  transfer  policy; 
cooperative  academic  program  planning;  and  clarification  of  insti- 
tutional missions.  Related  issues  including  cooperative  graduate 
programs;  public-private  cooperation;  coordinated  budget  planning; 
cross-registration  of  students;  and  the  development  of  closer  re- 
lationships with  Boston  public  high  schools  were  also  discussed. 

The  following  task  forces  were  established  to  stimulate  coopera- 
tion on  several  specific  issues : 

Task  Force  on  Data  Collection 

Task  Force  on  Inter- Institutional  Cooperation  and  Curriculum 

Development 
Task  Force  on  Criminal  Justice  Programs 
Task  Force  on  Inter-Institutional  Development  in  the  Arts 

These  task  forces  are  meeting  periodically  to  develop  policy 
and  planning  recommendations  for  consideration  and  action  by  the  full 
Greater  Boston  Higher  Education  Planning  Council.  In  an  era  of  scarce 
resources  for  higher  education,  the.  goal  of  the  Greater  Boston  Higher 
Education  Planning  Council  is  to  develop  in  the  Boston  area  an  inter- 
grated  system  of  higher  education  distinguished  by  its  innovation, 
diversity,  excellence,  and  fiscal  accountability. 
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BUDGET  AND  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  AFFAIRS 


The  fiscal  1974  budget  review  process  represented  a  signi- 
ficant depature  from  past  budget  reviews  conducted  by  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  This  year  the  Board  developed  a  program-oriented 
review  of  all  public  higher  education  requests.  The  Board  aimed 
at  supporting  only  those  requests  which  were  fully  justified  in 
both  operational  and  educational  terms.  The  Budget  and  Capital 
Outlay  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  guided  each  stage 
of  the  process.  In  1972,  this  Committee  included t     Mr.  Robert 
Barrett,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Errol  Jacobsen,  Mr.  Irving  Grousbeck,  and 
Mr.  Malcolm  MacKinnon. 

The  budget  review  process  used  in  developing  the  proposed 
recommendations  included  the  following  guidelines; 

1)  Identification  of  an  appropriate  fiscal  base  to  con- 
tinue to  finance  legislative  and  executive  commitments 
to  students  and  faculty  at  current  enrollment  levels. 

2)  Identification  of  that  portion  of  each  budget  which 
could  be  attributed  to  the  cost  of  increased  enrollments. 

3)  Identification  of  that  portion  of  each  budget  which  could 
be  attributed  to  the  costs  of  moves  to  new  campuses  or 
new  facilities. 

4)  Identification  of  all  new  programs  and  the  impact  of 
new  enrollments  on  existing  programs. 

Review  revealed  that  in  three  areas,  disadvantaged  student 
aid,  libraries,  and  sabbaticals,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education's 
priorities  and  the  segmental  priorities  coincided.  In  its  budget 
review,  the  Board  considered  the  many  requests  of  the  institutions 
and  segments  as  competing  demands  on  the  limited  resources  of  the 
Commonweal th . 

The  Board  aimed  at  strengthening  the  quality  of  academic  pro- 
gramming in  the  Commonwealth.  In  view  of  this  aim,  unnecessary  pro- 
gram duplication  was  eliminated  and  the  implications  for  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  were  considered  in  this  review  process. 
The  final  figures  recommended  by  the  Board  represent  important 
policy  decisions  and  are  as  follows: 
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Similar  budget  review  processes  are  being  completed  in  the 
Capital  Outlay  budget  for  FY  1974  consistent  with  the  Board's  plan 
to  develop  a  more  refined  and  accurate  budget  planning  mechanism. 
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STUDENT  AFFAIRS 


The  Student  Affairs  section  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
involves  substantial  responsibilities  for  operating  programs  which 
directly  influence  student's  opportunities  to  utilize  a  variety  of 
post-secondary  educational  opportunities.  These  operating  programs 
include  several  scholarship  programs,  the  Veterans  program  and  the 
Police  Incentive  Pay  Program.  The  elimination  of  financial  barriers 
to  the  enrollment  of  qualified  Commonwealth  residents  in  post- 
secondary  educational  programs  is  a  goal  both  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 


Scholarship  Program 

An  important  and  essential  ingredient  in  realizing  the  above 
goal  of  increased  access  to  higher  educational  opportunities  is  a 
substantial  student  financial  assistance  effort,  encompassing  all 
available  resources. 

The  existing  state  scholarship  programs  are  a  major  operating 
responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  its  Scholarship 
Committee.  The  1972  Scholarship  Committee  members  include:  Dr. 
Gene  Grillo,  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Adam,  Mr.  Robert  Gordon  and  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Spaulding.  The  largest  of  these  programs,  the  General 
Scholarship  Program,  began  in  1957.  Today,  the  combined  aggregate 
programs  total  $8,503,000  in  FY  1973  and  assisted  approximately 
15,000  students  during  the  1972-73  academic  year. 

In  its  first  eleven  years  to  1968,  the  General  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram grew  to  $500,000.  In  the  next  three  years,  it  grew  over  tenfold 
to  $8,000,000  in  1971.  At  the  same  time,  student  applications  have  in- 
creased from  6,000  in  1968  to  38,000.  The  growth  from  1968  to  1971 
was  as  follows:  from  $500,000  to  $2,000,000:  from  $2,000,000  to 
$3,500,000;  and  from  $3,500,000  to  $8,000,000  for  1971-72, 

The  increase  in  the  total  appropriation  for  1971-72  to 
$8,000,000  enabled  the  Board  to  assist  an  increase  of  7,500  additional 
students  during  that  year.  A  total  of  13,800  students  received  general 
scholarships  for  1971-72.  The  award  value  in  the  private  sector  was 
increased  from  $700  to  $850  to  reflect  increasing  budget  expenses. 
In  1972-73,  the  award  values  were  increased  to  a  maximum  of  $250 
for  Massachusetts  public  institutions,  consistent  with  its  tuition 
structure,  and  $900  in  the  private  sector  with  its  tuition 
schedules.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  private  sector  award  still 
covers  only  a  part  of  the  tuition  charges,  which  range  from  $1,500 
to  $3,000.  When  total  expenses,  including  room  and  board  are  consi- 
dered the  total  private  sector  costs  range  from  $3,000  to  $5,000. 
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Applicants  and  Awards 

About  one-sixth  of  the  Massachusetts  residents  pursuing 
degree  programs  applied  for  state  scholarship  consideration  in 
1972-73.  Approximately  one  out  of  fifteen  is  being  assisted.  With 
the  exception  of  renewal  candidates,  only  those  new  freshmen  and 
upperclass  students  facing  severe  financial  problems  could  be 
reached.  Freshmen  whose  parents  could  contribute  no  more  than 
$300  to  their  annual  college  expenses ,  and  new  upperclass  candi- 
dates with  no  available  parental  support  were  assisted.  In  in- 
come terms,  freshman  candidates  from  families  with  one  to  four 
Children  in  normal  circumstances  would  receive  awards  of  their 
family  incomes  were  $6,000  to  $9,000,  while  the  comparable  family 
incomes  for  one  to  four  child  families  for  new  upperclass  candi- 
dates were  $5,000  to  $8,000. 

The  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  students  and  families  are 
immense  in  financing  higher  educational  expenses  with  the  current 
resources  available. 


Christian  A.  Herter  Memorial  Scholarship  Program 

The  Christian  A.  Herter  Memorial  Scholarship  Program  was 
established  by  Chapter  1053  of  the  Acts  of  1971.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, up  to  twenty-five,  tenth  or  eleventh  grade  students  of  pro- 
mise and  high  need  are  identified  annually  and  guaranteed  substan- 
tial financial  assistance  for  use  at  eligible  post-secondary  insti- 
tutions upon  their  completion  of  secondary  school  studies.   Such 
early  identification  programs  are  encouraged  under  the  Federal 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Chapter  1053  enables  Massachusetts 
to  sponsor  an  active  early  identification  program  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  a  memorial  to  the  late  Governor  Herter. 

In  the  Spring  of  1972,  Massachusetts  secondary  schools  and 
community  agencies  recommended  247  tenth  and  eleventh  grade  stu- 
dents for  consideration.  After  an  initial  screening  process  and 
intensive  interviewing,  seventy  semi-final  candidates  were  chosen. 
The  final  1972  winners  included  six  sophomores  and  nineteen  juniors «, 
who  will  enter  college  in  1973  unless  they  decide  to  defer  their 
post-secondary  education. 

The  Christian  A.  Herter  Memorial  Scholarship  Program  aims  at 
encouraging,  with  the  guarantee  of  future  financial  support,  able 
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students  with  severe  financial  problems  to  persist  in  secondary 
schools  and  to  make  themselves  eligible  for  post-secondary  work. 
The  award  values  for  this  program  equal  half  the  budget  the  stu- 
dents face  at  their  chosen  institutions.  Additional  financial 
aid  from  college  and  community  resources  will  be  needed  to  enable 
these  students  to  attend  college. 


Veterans  Programs 

The  Veterans  Program,  operated  since  1966  through  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education,  is  the  Commonwealth's  mechanism  for  approving 
programs  of  study  offered  to  veterans  in  educational  institutions 
and  industrial  establishments  under  the  G.I.  Bill.  The  responsi- 
bilities of  this  office  encompass  the  entire  Commonwealth  and  include 
programs  from  the  Ph.D.  to  job  training  in  the  State's  largest  and 
smallest  institutions. 

In  FY  1972,  twenty-eight  new  institutional  approvals  were 
granted  swelling  the  total  approved  institutions  to  661.  One  hundred 
and  three  amendments  and  revisions  of  previous  approvals  were  also 
granted.  Three  hundred  and  forty-five  On-The-Job  Training  Prograns 
were  approved  for  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  nine  approvals  in  the 
Commonweal t h . 

The  approval  program  covers  the  full  educational  spectrum  from 
Basic  Education  to  Post-Doctoral  training  in  a  university  setting. 
Both  general  and  career-oriented  programs  are  included.  The  number 
of  Vietnam  Veterans  with  educational  deficiencies  has  encouraged 
the  program  to  emphasize  Audit  Basic  Educational  Programs,  Pre-dis- 
charge  Education  Programs i   Preparatory  Programs  for  the  General 
Education  Development  tests  and  programs  on  Job  Entry  skills.  Through 
the  federal  "Jobs  for  Veterans"  and  "Outreach"  programs,  the 
Veterans  Office  has  experienced  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of 
Job  Training  establishments,  and  anticipates  continued  growth  in 
the  years  ahead. 


Police  Program 

Chapter  835  of  the  Acts  of  1970  established  the  Police  Incen- 
tive Pay  Program  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
This  incentive  program  evaluates  credits  earned  by  police  personnel 
toward  degrees  in  higher  education  for  corresponding  salary  increases < 
In  addition  to  the  three  state  police  agencies  specifically  referred 
to  in  the  law,  the  State  Police,  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
Police,  and  the  Capitol  Police  units,  eighty- four  cities  and  towns  have 
accepted  the  program  by  local  ordinance  in  accepting  the  enabling 
legislation. 
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As  the  administering  agency,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
is  responsible  for  the  determination  and  certification  of  the 
credits  earned  by  police  officers  from  approved  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Under  the  statute,  the  Commonwealth  pays  the 
full  amount  of  the  increases  for  personnel  of  the  three  state 
agencies,  and  reimburses  the  municipalities  involved  in  the  program 

for  one-half  of  these  costs.  The  municipalities  pay  the  other  half 
of  the3£  costs. 

At  present,  approximately  2,000  police  officers  have  quali- 
fied for  salary  increments  under  this  program,  with  predictions 
for  both  increased  officer  and  city  participation  during  the  coming 
year. 
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PLANTING  AND  RESEARCH  AFFAIRS 


The  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  the  fundamental  responsibility 
for  developing  comprehensive  public  policy  for  higher  education  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Essential  for  such  policy  development  is  a  responsive , 
coordinated  system  for  data  gathering  and  analysis. 

A  number  of  instruments  compose  the  Board's  information  system. 
Each  focuses  upon  a  different  functional  area.  One  input  is  the  Stu- 
dent Information  Survey.  During  Fall,  1972,  20,000  students  will  be 
responding  to  this  survey.  Its  objectives  are  to  gather  information 
concerning  the  socio-economic  characteristics  of  students;  the  stu- 
dent preferences  for  various  occupational  careers;  and  an  inventory 
of  the  many  types  of  factors  which  influence  different  kinds  of  occu- 
pational educational  career  interests. 

A  second  survey  is  the  comprehensive  cross-referenced  inventory 
of  degree  programs  granted  by  all  public  institutions  of  higher 
education.  This  survey  will  improve  the  quality  of  many  previous 
surveys,  by  collecting  information  centered  on  a  common  core  of  sur- 
vey classifications. 

A  third  input  is  a  survey  instrument  which  is  required  of  all 
post-secondary  vocational-technical  programs.  This  post-secondary 
program  census  questionnaire  portrays  an  overview  of  what  exists  at 
a  given  institution,  by  means  of  identifying  an  institutional  pro- 
file of  students,  faculty,  and  other  institutional  characteristics. 

A  fourth  document  is  a  multiple  survey  instrument  HEGIS,  the 
Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey.  This  survey  is  required 
of  over  120  public  and  private  institutions,  both  two-year  and  four- 
year,  within  the  Commonweatlh  of  Massachusetts.  This  nation-wide  sur- 
vey of  higher  educational  institutions  is  coordinated  at  the  state- 
wide level  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education.  HEGIS  originated  in 
1966,  and  the  seventh  annual  survey  was  begun  last  fall.  This  is 
a  composite  survey  of  both  the  public  and  private  higher 
educational  institutions  to  satisfy  a  variety  of  lnformationax  re- 
quirements and  to  create  a  substantial  national  data  base  for  the 
higher  educational  community. 

The  basic  strength  of  HEGIS  stems  from  its  design  as  an  infor- 
mation system  collecting  data  pertaining  to  a  broad  spectrum  of 
institutional  activities.  For  example,  the  following  is  a  list  of 
functional  areas  included: 
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1.  Institutional  Characteristics 

2.  Degree  and  Other  Formal  Awards 

3.  Financial  Statistics 

4.  Opening  Fall  Enrollment 

5.  Employees  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education 

6.  Residence  and  Migration  of  College  Students 

7.  Students  Enrolled  for  Advanced  Degrees 

8.  Inventory  of  Physical  Facilities 

Finally,  the  Fall  Census  Report  is  an  instrument  of  particular 
interest  to  the  public  institutions  in  Massachusetts.  This  Census 
provides  information  on  public  higher  education  enrollments  that 
has  not  been  previously  available  in  extensive  detail.  The  type 
of  comprehensive  planning  that  insures  the  orderly  expansion  of 
higher  educational  opportunities  must  focus  upon  an  accurate  por- 
trayal of  the  multi-faceted  nature  of  current  enrollments  in  Common- 
wealth public  higher  education. 

The  Board's  information  system  has  grown  in  sophistication 
and  in  its  scope  of  functional  concentrations.  The  Board  recognizes 
that  the  reliability  of  the  system  depends  very  heavily  upon  the 
quality,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  upon  the  quantity  of  the  appro- 
priate data  and  information  that  is  gathered.  Since  the  information 
system  is  now  developing,  appropriate  differentiation  and  revision  ;r.J 
occur  ia  the  future.  When  properly  utilized,  each  element  will  add 
constructively  to  the  data  base  for  the  higher  education  community 
in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  public  higher  education  within 
the  Commonwealth. 


Comprehensive  State-Wide  Plan  For  Higher  Education  For  Criminal  Justice 


In  the  performance  of  its  statutory  function  for  planning  and 
coordinating  public  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  Board 
has  commissioned  studies  in  specific  areas  of  academic  program  plan- 
ning and  development.  Advisory  Committees  drawn  from  the  public 
service  sector,  private  industry,  and  the  academic  community  have 
performed  many  invaluable  services  to  the  Board  by  recommending  new 
programs.  One  such  committee,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Police 
Education,  has  suggested  new  directions  for  development. 

In  1968,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  established  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Police  Education  consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  system,  police  personnel,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  both  public  and  private  higher  education  at  both  the 
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community  and  junior  college,  and  senior  college  levels.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  committee  was  to  coordinate  efforts  pertaining  to  crimi- 
nal justice  education. 

Focusing  initially  on  matters  of  police  education,  the  Commit- 
tee prepared  an  interim  report  in  1969  concerned  with  police  educa- 
tion programs  at  the  two-year  level.   In  1970,  the  Committee  devel- 
oped a  set  of  guidelines  for  police  education  programs  at  the  bacca- 
laureate level.  However,  this  is  but  a  beginning  of  planning  for  a 
state-wide  effort  in  the  field  of  police  education  specifically,  and 
criminal  justice  education  generally.  In  the  report,  Crime  Preven- 
tion and  Control,  prepared  by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  one  of  the  specific 
objectives  was  to  "develop  a  comprehensive  master  plan  for  police 
education  in  Massachusetts".  The  Committee  recognized  that  any  full- 
scale,  state-wide  effort  in  criminal  justice  education  planning  must 
incorporate  plans  for  developing  realistic  educational  programs 
for  personnel  in  the  allied  fields  of  correction,  parole,  probation, 
and  youth  services • 

To  develop  criminal  justice  planning  in  the  Commonwealth,  a 
Criminal  Justice  Advisory  Committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education.  The  Advisory  Committee  will  be  comprised  of  promi- 
nent individuals  and  high  level  professionals  in  the  Criminal  Justice 
field  selected  by  the  Chancellor  in  consultation  with  higher  education 
officials,  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice,  and  other  appropriate  individuals.   It  shall  be  re- 
presenative  of  the  diverse  groups  engaged  in  or  affected  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Criminal  Justice  system.   It  shall  include  but 
not  be  limited  to: 

Representatives  of  the  general  public 

Representatives  of  the  Academic  Community  currently 
engaged  in  research  or  teaching  in  the  Criminal 
Justice  field 

Representatives  of  state  and  local  police,  and  po- 
lice chiefs 

Representatives  of  parole,  probation,  corrections,  and 
youth  service  organizations 

Representatives  of  public  and  private  higher  education 
administration 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth 

Representatives  of  the  Legal  Professional  Associations 

The  Criminal  Justice  Advisory  Committee  will  meet  periodically 
with  professional  project  staff  to  assist  the  staff  in  assessing  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  alternative  models  for  state-wide 
criminal  justice  programs.  This  project  highlights  another  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education's  efforts  in  the  coordination  of  higher 
education  opportunities  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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ADDITIONAL  BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 


The  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  the  responsibility  for 
several  operating  activities.  These  include  the  Books  for  College 
Libraries  Project;  the  Division  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization; 
Legislative  Coordination;  and  several  summer  internship  programs. 
These  activities  are  described  in  the  following  section. 


Books  for  College  Libraries  Project 

The  Books  for  College  Libraries  Project  was  initiated  four 
years  ago  after  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  concluded  a  survey 
indicating  that  the  institutional  libraries  would  need  approximately 
35  million  dollars  in  addition  to  regular  library  acquisition  needs 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  criteria  set  by  the  American  Library 
Association.  For  the  purpose  of  updating  all  libraries  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts institutions  of  public  higher  education,  special  legisla- 
tive appropriations  totaling  7.5  million  dollars  have  been  made  to 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  during  the  past  four  years. 

A  central  purchasing  and  processing  system  has  been  developed 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  for  this  project.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  was  selected 
on  the  basis  of  its  computer  facilities,  which  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  many  other  institutional  capabilities.  Data  processing  equipment 
is  used  to  produce  catalogues,  cards,  and  labels  for  each  book. 
The  savings  to  taxpayers  thus  far  have  been  estimated  to  total 
$2,600,000,  representing  the  processing  of  600,000  volumes  at  a 
saving  of  approximately  $4.30  per  volume. 

While  great  strides  have  been  made  toward  the  standards  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  deficiencies  still  exist.  Regular 
institutional  funds  for  books  are  insufficient;  therefore,  continued 
appropriations  for  this  program  will  be  needed  over  the  next  several 
years  to  meet  professional  standards. 
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Division  Of  Immigration  And  Americanization 


The  activities  of  the  Division  of  Immigration  and  Americani- 
zation are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education.  The 
objectives  and  functions  of  this  Division,  which  was  originally 
established  in  1917,  include  assimilation  and  assistance  to  persons 
of  foreign  origin 5  protection  from  exploitation;  assistance  in 
naturalization;  and  union  of  citizens  of  foreign  origin  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  relationships  of  mutual  benefit. 

The  Division  supervises  five  offices  in  Boston,  Fall  River, 
Lawrence,  Springfield,  and  Worcester.  The  many  phases  of  immigrant 
problems  come  to  the  attention  of  these  offices  as  assistance  is 
sought  by  both  sponsors  of  aliens,  and  the  aliens  themselves.  These 
offices  give  consultative  advice  on  the  details  of  immigration  law 
and  give  service  as  social  workers  dealing  with  the  many  delicate 
problems  of  assimilation  and  family  situations. 

The  Division  program  includes  many  aspects  of  social  work  re- 
quiring both  knowledge  of  community  resources  and  the  technicalities 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  laws  and  procedures.  In  order  to 
assist  new  immigrants  in  their  adjustment  and  assimilation,  many 
referrals  are  made  to  schools,  classes  for  English,  higher  education, 
and  vocational  training  resources.  In  many  referrals,  social  work- 
ers who  have  foreign  language  capabilities  are  necessary.  Many 
Spanish  speaking  persons  are  clients,  seeking  assistance  in  comple- 
ting the  necessary  documents  for  bringing  families  to  the  U.S.,  for 
U.S.  Citizenship  application,  or  for  general  adjustment  problems. 
In  particular,  the  Division  has  been  active  in  encouraging  new  immi- 
grants to  become  involved  in  bi-lingual  education  classes. 

The  55th  year  of  service  of  the  Division  of  Immigration  and 
Americanization,  ending  June  30,  1972,  recorded  a  total  of  51,062 
services  rendered  to  22,988  individuals.  Predominant  problems  in- 
volved those  of  Immigration,  family  reunions,  and  the  complex  de- 
tails of  the  assimilation  of  immigrants  in  a  new  environment.  The 
problems  were  alleviated  with  the  spirit  of  sympathetic  and  helpful 
service  characteristic  of  the  Division  offices. 

The  following  chart  summarizes  the  nationalities  of  immigrants 
to  Massachusetts  from  July  1,  1971-June  30,  1972. 
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NATIONALITIES  OF  IMMIGRANTS  TO  MASSACHUSETTS 


JULY  1,  1971 

-  JUNE  30,  1972 

Portugal 

3539 

Mexico 

35 

Italy 

1781 

Netherlands 

33 

Greece 

1125 

Iraq 

28 

Canada 

866 

Peru 

26 

Jamaica 

622 

Iran 

26 

England 

562 

Russia 

25 

China 

483 

El  Salvador 

24 

India 

405 

Finland 

24 

Haiti 

371 

Israel 

24 

Trinidad 

311 

Czechoslovakia 

22 

Colombia 

252 

New  Zealand 

22 

Ireland 

215 

Sweden 

21 

Germany 

202 

Jordan 

20 

Dominican  Republic 

200 

Venezuela 

20 

Philippines 

187 

Chile 

17 

Korea 

186 

Yugoslavia 

17 

Barbados 

178 

Austria 

16 

Poland 

153 

Hungary 

15 

Lebanon 

107 

Belgium 

12 

Honduras 

106 

Nicaragua 

11 

Eong  Kong 

106 

Bolivia 

11 

Cuba 

98 

Romania 

10 

Brazil 

87 

Denmark 

10 

Thailand 

86 

Nigeria 

9 

Turkey 

83 

Paraguay 

9 

Ecuador 

81 

Wales 

8 

Japan 

80 

Antigua 

8 

Syria 

79 

Bermuda 

8 

Egypt 

76 

Indonesia 

8 

France 

70 

Lithuania 

7 

Argentina 

66 

Albania 

6 

Spain 

58 

Algeria 

6 

Costa  Rica 

57 

Norway 

6 

Mont ser rat 

56 

Taiwan 

6 

Guatemala 

54 

Tunisia 

6 

West  Indies 

52 

Morocco 

6 

Scotland 

51 

Uruguay 

6 

Pakistan 

50 

Bahamas 

5 

Australia 

46 

Palestine 

5 

So.  Africa 

43 

Iceland 

4 

Vietnam 

42 

Singapore 

4 

Switzerland 

40 

Kenya 

3 

Panama 

38 

Rhodesia 

2 

Guyana 

37 

Bulgaria 

2 

Liberia 

1 

TOTAL 


13,981 
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Highlights  of  Legislative  Activity  During  1972 

Some  interesting  bills  were  considered  by  the  1972  legisla- 
tive session  and  were  passed  into  law.  The  passage  of  Chapter  354  of  the 
Acts  of  1972  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  Educational  Opportunities 
Information  Center  within  the  Board  of  Higher  Education.  Plans  for  the 
development  of  this  Center  are  currently  underway,  and  dependent  upon 
future  appropriations.  Chapter  175,  a  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  graduate  degree  programs  in  the  Commonwealth  met  quick  approval  as  did 
legislation  studying  the  feasibility  of  combining  Lowell  Technological 
Institute,  with  Lowell  State  College. 

Another  Act  (Chapter  159)  extends  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion's authority  in  providing  degree-granting  opportunities  by  making 
two-year  proprietary  institutions  eligible  to  apply  for  degree  authority. 
Chapter  664  increases  the  Massachusetts  participation  in  the  New  England 
Compact.  The  latter  law  extends  the  privilege  of  representation  to  the 
members  of  the  General  Court. 

In  the  scholarship  area,  Chapter  611  provides  greater  flexi- 
bility for  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  setting  the  amounts  of  general , 
medical,  dental,  and  nursing  scholarship  awards. 


Summer  Intern  Projects 

In  1972,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  participated  in  two 
summer  internship  projects.  As  in  past  years,  the  Board  was  involved  in 
the  Governor's  Internship  Program.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  program, 
college  students  with  interests  in  public  service  and  state  government 
affairs  are  employed  in  state  agencies.  Under  supervision,  these  students 
assist  the  agency  in  a  wide  variety  of  services.  The  three  interns  at 
th«  Board  of  Higher  Education  worked  intensively  on  research  projects, 
field  evaluations  and  survey  projects. 

The  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education  Student  Internship 
in  Economic  Development  was  jointly  sponsored  with  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Higher  Education.  The  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education  was  created 
in  1955  by  a  six-state  compact  and  ratified  by  Congress.  The  objective 
of  this  program  was  to  relate  the  resources  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  economic  development  organizations  in  such  a  way  as  tot 

-  assist  economic  development  organizations  in  this  investi- 
gation and  solution  of  well-defined  problems  through  the 
use  of  student  manpower;  and 

-  permit  students  to  enrich  their  formal  learning  through 
concrete  service  experience  in  economic  development. 
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The  program  represents  a  continuing  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education  to  assist  New  England 
State  governments  and  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  their  effort  to  expand  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
higher  education. 

Under  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  faculty  supervision,  three 
student  interns  developed  projects  concerned  with  education  and  labor 
market  analysis  in  the  Commonwealth.  These  projects  were  coordinated 
with  similar  research  developed  in  the  six-state  New  England  area. 


Conclusion ; 


In  summary,  significant  new  directions  have  been  undertaken 
in  the  coordination  of  public  and  private  higher  education  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Many  opportunities  and  challenges  face  Massachusetts' 
public  and  private  higher  education  community  in  the  coming  decade. 
These  opportunities  and  challenges  may  be  cooperatively  achieved 
through  the  development  of  a  continuing  dialogue  within  the  total 
higher  education  community  as  it  develops  new  directions  in  the  1970' s, 

The  following  sections  submitted  by  the  segments  take  the  opportunity 
to  describe  the  activities  in  each  segment  of  the  Commonwealth's  pub- 
lic higher  education,  and  pay  tribute  to  their  noteworthy  accomplish- 
ments. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
HIGHLIGHTS  OF  1972 


In  1972,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  made  significant 
gains  in  five  areas  of  active  concerns   improved  undergraduate  educa- 
tion, increased  access  for  older  and  disadvantaged  students,  selec- 
tive development  of  graduate  programs,  strongly  focussed  public  ser- 
vice, and  continued  cooperation  with  both  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

\ 

i 

Undergraduate  Education 

Undergraduate  enrollment  is  up  7.3%  with  17,645  students  at  the 
Amherst  campus  and  5,300  at  Boston.  At  Amherst,  new  undergraduate 
majors  were  approved  this  year  in  Afro-American  Studies,  Near-Eastern 
Studies,  Judaic  Studies,  and  Natural  Resources  Study.  Mandatory  stu- 
dent evaluation  of  all  courses  was  initiated  and  video-taping  is  being 
used  as  part  of  a  new  clinic  for  the  improvement  of  university  teaching. 
Project  10,  a  residential  college  experiment  now  in  its  third  year,  was 
featured  on  the  front-page  of  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  in  No- 
vember. The  nationally-known  School  of  Education  formally  replaced 
all  its  standard  credits  and  courses  with  variable-length  "modules". 
Enrollment  in  the  Bachelor's  Degree  with  Individual  Concentration  — 
which  was  awarded  permanent  status  this  year  —  has  increased  from  134 
to  200  students. 

Students  and  faculty  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
divided  in  February  into  two  "colleges"  in  preparation  for  the  move 
to  Columbia  Point.  Campus-wide  and  college  constitutions  were  deve- 
loped and  ratified  amid  vigorous  debate.  In  all  three  cases  the  Bos- 
ton tradition  of  combined  faculty  and  student  governing  assemblies 
was  maintained.   In  July,  Dean  John  Strange  began  developing  the  pro- 
gram for  an  experimental  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service  that 
will  take  its  first  students  next  September.  The  University  Year  in 
Action,  a  federally-funded  program  enabling  students  to  devote  a  full 
year  of  service  to  local  communities  while  working  for  full  academic 
credit,  was  renewed  for  a  second  year  and  expanded  from  thirty  to  sixty 
students.  Sixty-five  students  are  participating  in  a  similar  program 
at  Amherst.  Also  during  this  year,  the  physics  department  started  a 
self-paced  study  program,  and  faculty  members  from  four  departments 
began  an  inter-disciplinary  course  on  "Female  and  Male". 
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Increased  Access  for  Students 

The  University's  Medical  School  at  Worcester  received  a  highly 
lew- income  students  than  most  public  universities.  At  the  Boston 
campus j  60%  of  the  students  come  from  families  with  annual  incomes 
under  $9,000,  and  40%  of  the  3tudents  are  working  20  hours  a  week  or 
more.  The  University  intends  to  sustain  and  increase  its  efforts 
to  serve  low-  income  students,  subject  to  the  adequacy  of  financial 
aid. 

The  Committee  for  the  Collegiate  Education  of  Black  Students 
(CCEBS)  at  Amherst  has  added  53  freshmen  this  year  from  the  staters 
Spanish- American  community.  There  are  152  CCEBS  freshmen  this  year 
out  of  a  total  undergraduate  CCEBS  population  of  545. 

The  University  is  also  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  older,  off- 
campus,  and  non- traditional  students.  The  University  Without  Walls 
(UWW),  begun  in  1971  on  grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Office 
of  Education  through  the  Union  for  Experimenting  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties, has  been  given  a  mandate  to  grow  from  its  present  50  students  to 
200  during  the  next  three  years.  One  of  the  major  goals  of  UWW  is  to 
provide  off-campus  learning  opportunities.  The  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  at  Amherst  is  offering  the  greatest  number  of  academic 
extension  courses  to  date,  with  more  than  114  night  courses  and  50 
special  courses.  For  the  first  time,  regular  day  classes  are  open  to 
Continuing  Education  students  on  a  space  available  basis,  and  the 
Trustees  approved  opening  all  Bachelor  degree  programs  to  part-time 
students. 


Selective  Development  of  Graduate  Programs 

A  major  review  of  existing  graduate  programs  has  been  initiated 
by  Dean  Mortimer  Appley  and  Provost  Robert  Gluckstern  at  Amherst.  The 
intent  is  to  identify  those  weaker  programs  where  consolidation  or 
strengthening  is  appropriate  and  to  propose  allocations  of  students 
and  resources  under  an  assumption  of  stable  enrollment. 

In  the  American  Council  on  Education's  present  ratings,  seventeen 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts'  graduate  programs  at  Amherst  were 
listed  among  the  best  in  the  country.  Meanwhile,  the  School  of  Nursing 
has  added  a  master  of  science  in  community  health  nursing  to  its  two 
other  graduate  programs,  medical-surgical  nursing  and  psychiatric- 
mental  health  nursing.  The  master  of  business  administration  program 
for  qualified  minority  students,  Program  ABLE,  has  been  expanded  this 
year  by  a  $175,000  grant  from  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise, Department  of  Commerce. 
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The  University's  Medical  School  at  Worcester  received  a  highly 
favorable  accreditation  report  in  November  from  the  Association  oi: 
American  Medical  Colleges  and  the  American  Medical  Association.  The 
report  stated  that  "ample  evidence  is  at  hand  to  show  that  thn  school 
is  developing  an  educational  program  of  which  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts can  be  proud  ." 

At  Boston,  there  are  three  masters  programs  in  Chemistry,  Eng- 
lish, and  Siology,  two  of  them  new  this  year.  A  moratorium  has  been 
declared  on  further  graduate  programs  pending  a  campus-wide  plan 
directed  toward  market  demand  and  integration  with  available  programs 
within  the  University  and  elsewhere  in  the  Boston  area. 


Public  Service 

The  University's  first  and  historic  vehicle  for  public  ser- 
vice —  the  Cooperative  Extension  Program  —  is  developing  an  urban 
as  well  as  an  agricultural  orientation.  Their  Extended  Food  and 
Nutrition  Program  presently  works  in  25  urban  areas  with  5700  fami- 
lies on  ways  to  improve  their  diets  and  stretch  the  family  food 
dollars.  The  program  employs  184  para-professionals  from  the 
communities  they  serve  who  are  trained  in  nutrition  and  consumer 
protection. 

At  Boston,  the  Institute  for  Learning  and  Teaching  is  working 
with  250  teachers  on  education  in  open  space  schools.  They  are  also 
assisting  the  Boston  Bilingual  Department  in  training  teachers  and 
aides  who  work  with  Spanish-speaking  children. 

There  are  two  major  new  efforts  to  coordinate  service  at  the 
University  level.  The  Institute  for  Governmental  Service,  under 
former  Senate  President  Maurice  Donahue,  finished  its  first  year 
with  an  impressive  series  of  new  activities  including % 

—  courses  to  help  town  financial  officers  switch  to  the 
mandatory  fiscal  year  base; 

—  preparation  of  curriculum  materials  for  Spanish-speaking 
applicants  to  fire  departments;  and 

—  training  programs  for  Massachusetts'  municipal  personnel, 
under  the  Inter-governmental  Personnel  Act,  including 
collective  bargaining,  cooperative  purchasing,  and  tax 
assessment. 

The  Institute  for  Labor  Affairs  under  Joseph  Cass  provides 
broad  services  in  the  labor  education  field  through  extension  courses, 
conferences,  seminars,  research  projects,  and  executive  and  staff 
training  programs. 
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During  1972,  the  Institute  sponsored  69  courses  for  2,343  parti- 
cipants from  136  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.  A  conference 
for  over  300  women  on  the  psychological  and  sociological  aspects  of 
women  at  work  and  in  the  home  has  led  to  a  continuing  course  on  this 
subject. 


Cooperation  Between  Public  and  Private  Higher  Educational  Institutions 

The  building  of  the  University  campus  at  Columbia  Point,  Boston, 
has  focussed  attention  on  how  the  University  functions  as  a  "good 
neighbor".   In  1972,  the  University  opened  a  special  field  office  in 
Dorchester  to  assist  in  communication  between  the  University  and  the 
several  neighborhoods  contingent  to  the  Point.  The  University  also 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  Community  Development  Corporation  that 
includes  neighborhood  organizations  and  businesses  with  substantial 
interest  in  the  area.  As  its  first  order  of  business  the  CDC  is  spon- 
soring a  survey  of  housing  supply  and  the  probable  impact  of  student 
demand . 

Through  the  Five  Colleges,  Inc.,  in  Western  Massachusetts,  the 
University  is  part  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  public- 
private  consortia  in  the  United  States.  In  1971-72  students  took 
3500  courses  under  the  exchange  program  and  the  rate  this  fall  is 
almost  double. 

The  new  "Boston  Eight"  (Boston  College,  Boston  University, 
Brandeis,  Harvard,  MIT,  Northeastern,  Tufts,  UMass)  started  a  study 
of  the  economic  impact  of  educational  institutions  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  University  is  also  working  with  a  Boston  consortia  in  the 
area  of  Afro-American  Studies.   In  November  the  Trustees  approved  a 
special  exchange  between  the  University  at  Boston  and  Hebrew  College 
for  students  interested  in  languages  and  religious  studies. 


University  Management 

This  year  has  also  brought  strengthened  leadership  and  manage- 
ment capacity  to  the  University.  W.  Randolph  Bromery  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Amherst  campus  in  April  following  a  national  search, 
and  he  has  made  several  important  appointments,  including  that  of  Dr. 
Robert  Gage  as  Vice-Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs.  Vice-Chancellor  Willian 
R.  Hamilton  of  the  Boston  campus  was  named  Acting  Cnancellor  in  June. 
At  the  President's  Office,  Peter  Edelman  was  appointed  Vice-President 
for  Plans  and  Policies,  Professor  Adam  Yarmolinsky,  became  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  University  Professor,  and  Fr.  Michael  P.  Walsh  former  President 
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of  Fordham  agreed  to  serve  as  Academic  Advisor  to  the  University. 
Significant  progress  has  bean  made  in  moving  toward  program  budgeting,, 
.  -rl  in  centralizing  management  of  publications  ard  computer  facilities. 

In  1972,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  adopted  major  policy 
statements  in  three  areas.  Thay  replaced  the  longstanding  policy  on 
nepotism  with  procedures  regarding  conflict  of  interest  that  accord 
with  other  r;tate  agencies.   In  Jane,  they  adopted  a  strong  statement 
on  Affirmative  Action,  recognising  that  obligation  to  conform  to 
equal  opportunity  requirements  "is  one  of  not  merely  law,  but  also 
of  principle."  In  November  they  set  forth  criteria  and  procedures  for 
placing  the  award  of  faculty  tenure  within  a  planning  framework  that 
explicitly  provides  for  long-range  departmental  and  campus  develop- 
ment. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  past  year  are  satisfying,  but  they 
should  not  divert  us  from  the  sharp  challenge  we  face  in  the  year 
ahead.   It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  unquestioned  ex- 
pasion  of  higher  education  characteristic  of  the  1960's  is  over. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  students  of  the  Seventies  should  be 
short-changed . 
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SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  UNIVERSITY 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  1971/72  ACADEMIC  YEAR 


The  1971/72  academic  year  was  a  period  of  administrative  transi- 
tion for  the  University.  Upon  the  vacating  of  the  presidency  by  Dr. 
Joseph  L.  Driscoll,  the  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  an  Executive 
Committee  composed  of  Dr.  Richard  M.  Fontera,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Mr. 
Celestino  D.  Macedo,  Dean  of  Students,  and  Mr.  James  A.  Murphy,  Trea- 
surer, to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  Presidents  Office  while  the 
search  for  a  new  president  was  conducted. 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  the  year  was  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
community  within  SMU  in  order  to  serve  effectively  the  educational 
needs  of  the  regional  community.   In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  students 
and  faculty  were  given  increased  opportunities  to  participate  in  the 
decision-making  process  of  the  University. 

The  increased  involvement  took  many  different  forms.  A  broad- 
based  committee  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  faculty,  stu- 
dents, alumni  and  administration  was  appointed  to  interview  and  screen 
candidates  for  the  presidency.  An  Academic  Administrative  Council  in- 
cluding faculty  representatives  was  established  to  assist  the  Executive 
Committee  with  interim  governance.   In  addition  to  increasing  student 
membership  on  several  major  committees,  all  new  committees  appointed 
during  the  year  included  student  representation.  Many  departments 
cooperated  in  promoting  involvement  by  opening  departmental  meetings 
to  students. 

The  Student  Government  also  contibuted  to  fostering  a  spirit  of 
community  by  sponsoring  a  three-day,  off-campus  conference  to  refocus 
the  vision  of  what  the  University  should  be  and  to  establish  trust  and 
dialogue  between  its  various  elements.  Approximately  sixty  representa- 
tive leaders  of  the  student  body,  faculty  and  administration  partici- 
pated in  the  sessions.  Although  the  conference  did  not  accomplish  all 
of  its  goals,  the  free  inter-action  identified  some  of  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  University.  Most  participants  agreed  that  the  experi- 
ence constituted  the  initial  step  in  the  problem-solving  process. 


The  Academic  Realm 

Highlights  of  the  year  within  the  academic  realm  centered  on 
curriculum  evaluation,  the  graduation  of  initial  classes  from  several 
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new  programs  and  community  Involvement  by  staff  and  students. 

The  civil  engineering  curriculum  and  all  engineering  technology 
curricula  were  evaluated  by  the  Engineers  Council  for  Professional 
Development.  As  a  result  of  the  evaluation,  the  civil  engineering 
department  joined  the  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  depart- 
ments in  attaining  full  professional  accreditation.  The  technology 
programs  were  evaluated  for  and  received  "Candidate  for  Accreditation" 
status.  The  chemistry  department  also  was  evaluated  and  received 
accreditation  from  its  professional  organization,  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society. 

Throughout  the  year,  several  colleges  were  involved  in  self- 
evaluation  of  curriculum.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  study  by 
the  Faculty  Senate  Committee  on  Program  and  Studies  of  the  grading 
system,  contract  learning,  and  the  integrated  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Master  of  Science  in  the  physical  sciences  and  mathematics. 

A  milestone  in  the  development  of  the  University  was  reached  with 
the  graduation  of  the  initial  classes  in  nursing,  education,  and  engi- 
neering technology.  The  impact  and  acceptance  of  these  graduates  was 
demonstrated  by  their  high  rate  of  employment.  All  nurses  and  techno- 
logists were  placed  and  many  had  more  than  one  job  offer  to  consider. 
Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  certified  education  graduates  received 
employment  in  a  highly  competitive  job  market.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  all  the  graduates  of  the  University's  oldest  major,  textiles, 
obtained  employment.  The  demand  from  the  New  England  -  New  York  area 
alone  exceeded  the  supply. 

Student  and  staff  inovlvement  with  the  community  continued  to 
take  place  during  the  year.  Students  were  involved  with  assisting 
several  area  social  agencies  in  conjunction  with  their  course  work. 
Noteworthy  work  by  faculty  members  of  the  psychology  department  in 
mental  health  clinics  and  with  school  dropouts  was  performed.  Another 
excellent  example  of  involvement  is  the  approximately  eighty  local 
textile  and  apparel  companies  which  were  assisted  through  research  and 
tests  performed  by  staff  and  students  of  the  textile  department. 


Other  Community  Services 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  is  committed  to  the  identi- 
fication of  the  educational,  socio-economic  and  cultural  needs  of  the 
community  and  is  determined  to  direct  the  full  resources  of  the  people 
and  facilities  available  at  the  University  toward  these  needs. 
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During  the  year  several  important  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the 
University's  involvement  with  the  community.  The  major  undertaking  was 
the  creation  of  a  Regional  Life  Task  Fcrce  made  up  of  students 9  faculty 
members  and  administrators.  The  task  force  developed  a  basic  statement 
of  purpose  for  a  regional  life  program  and  recommended  that  the  University 
provide  the  resources  for  the  creation,  development,  coordination  and 
support  of  community  programs. 

Four  noteworthy  projects  consistent  with  the  basic  aims  of  the 
regional  life  program  were  initiated  during  the  year.  A  special  student 
category  was  created  to  allow  housewives,  senior  citizens  and  others  to  take 
courses  of  personal  or  professional  interest  without  becoming  formal  de- 
gree candidates.  Area  school  systems  were  able  to  participate  in  an 
instructional  television  project  involving  the  use  of  the  University's 
television  facilities.  The  project  enables  participating  school  systems 
to  create  their  own  educational  programming  and  to  draw  from  a  library  of 
completed  programs  for  classroom  use.  Various  professionals  from  the 
community  participated  in  several  three-week  mini-courses  sponsored  by 
the  University  on  topics  of  current  interest.  The  University  was  an  ac- 
tive partner  with  the  Commonwealth  in  hiring  and  providing  job  training 
for  local  citizens  under  the  Federal  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

In  addition  to  these  new  projects,  the  University  continued  to  ex- 
pand educational  opportunity  for  area  residents  through  its  Division  of 
Continuing  Studies.  Both  evening  and  summer  sessions  experienced  sharp 
increases  in  attendance  resulting  in  record  enrollment  figures. 


Enrollment 

The  University  continued  to  increase  enrollment  in  1971-72  in  order 
to  keep  its  commitment  not  to  turn  away  any  academically  qualified  appli- 
cants.  In  September  of  1971  the  enrollment  totaled  3515  students,  the 
largest  number  in  the  University's  history.  The  student  body  was  com- 
posed of  residents  from  fourteen  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
several  foreign  countries.  Slightly  more  than  93  per  cent  of  the  students, 
however,  were  residents  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  significant  statistic  is  the  sixty  per  cent  increase  over  the 
past  five  years  in  total  applications  to  the  University.  This  increase 
represents  a  dramatic  gain  in  both  freshman  and  transfer  applications. 
The  growth  of  the  public  community  college  system,  the  rapid  escalation 
in  the  cost  of  private  education  and  the  growing  acceptance  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  public  have  been  contributing  factors  in  this  increase. 

The  University  continued  its  efforts  during  the  year  to  overcome 
the  barriers  which  have  traditionally  separated  disadvantaged  students 
from  a  college  education.  The  College  Now  Program,  the  vehicle  for 
providing  full-time  undergraduate  study  for  disadvantaged  students, 
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added  thirty-six  freshmen.  This  brought  the  total  number  of  students 
In  the  program  for  the  fall  semester  to  ninety- three. 


Physical  Facilities 

During  the  past  fiscal  yeax   the  University  completed  the  initial 
phase  of  its  campus  development,  a  project  that  has  been  in  progress  since 
the  first  capital  outlay  appropriation  was  enacted  in  1960.  To  date 
nearly  $50,000,000  has  been  spent  to  construct  one  of  the  finest  college 
campuses  in  the  nation. 

The  culmination  of  the  first  phase  was  the  opening  of  the  Library- 
Communications  Center  in  March.  The  impressive  six-story  structure  pro- 
vides shelving  for  400,000  volumes  and  seating  for  1300  students.   In- 
cluded in  the  building  are  two  television  studios,  a  television  distri- 
bution complex  and  a  computer  center.  An  outdoor  amphitheater  and  235 
foot  communication  tower  are  located  adjacent  to  the  building.  Also 
completed  durirg  the  year  were  the  Auditorium-Lecture  Hall  building, 
the  Gymnasium-Natatorium,  the  Campus  Center  and  the  first  phase  of 
student  residence. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  concern  over  the  ecological  balance 
within  the  environment,  the  University  took  two  positive  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  natural  state  of  the  campus.  An  Environmental  Impact  Commit- 
tee was  established  to  evaluate  the  ecological  consequences  of  all  future 
building  plans.  Also  twenty-seven  acres  of  campus  land  were  permanently 
set  aside  as  an  ecological  preserve  to  serve  as  natural  laboratories  where 
biological  and  physical  processes  of  succession  can  be  studied  and 
documented . 


Financing 

A  combination  of  a  dramatic  increase  in  physical  facilities  and 
additional  educational  demands  from  an  expanded  student  population, 
forced  the  University  to  seek  deficiency  fiscal  assistance  from  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  of  the  Commonwealth.  Partial  relief 
was  achieved  by  passage  of  deficiency  appropriations  in  the  sum  of 
$638,363. 

Efforts  were  also  made  to  gain  substantial  relief  relative  to  the 
Campus  Center  by  making  presentations  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  Executive  Branch.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  efforts,  the 
Campus  Center  was  given  the  highest  priority  in  the  capital  outlay  budget 
by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  to  the  Executive  Branch. 
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STATE  COLLEGES 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  notable  advances  and  innovations 
in  the  Massachu setts  State  College  system  encompassing  11  institutions 
with  £9,592  full-time  and  46,417  part-time  students,  the  largest  single 
segment  in  the  Commonwealths  public  higher  education  system.  This 
year  marked  the  continuing  progress  characterizing  the  state  colleges 
since  they  were  placed  under  the  governance  of  a  separate  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  State  Colleges  by  the  Willis-Harrington  Act  of  1965. 

For  FY  1972,  the  Massachusetts  State  College  System  received  $42.4 
million  in  appropriations  from  the  Governor  and  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  provide  the  necessary  faculty,  academic  programs,  and 
related  activities  and  services  to  the  28,595  students  budgeted.  This 
amounted  to  an  appropriation  of  approximately  $1483  for  each  student 
(4.93%  above  the  $1419  appropriated  last  year).   Income  from  tuition, 
room  and  board,  and  other  fees  amounted  to  approximately  $9,000,000 
(14%  more  than  last  year)  reducing  the  actual  cost  to  the  Commonwealth 
to  about  $1168  (4%  more  than  last  year's  $1123)  for  each  full-time  bud- 
geted student.  This  amounts  to  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $6.00  for 
each  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  budget  also  provided  for  3,561  positions  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  College  System,  a  five  year  increase  of  118%.  During  this  same 
period,  student  enrollments  increased  64%  and  operating  budgets  increased 
150%. 

Among  the  numerous  achievements  and  creative  programs  launched  in 
the  previous  twelve  months  are  the  following  highlights: 

1.  Began  a  major  and  realistic  step  toward  allowing  stu- 
dents to  earn  their  degrees  within  three  years  by  the 
broadening  use  of  CLEP  (College  Level  Examination  Program), 
which  grants  credit  for  knowledge  already  acquired  without 
taking  the  usually  scheduled  courses. 

2.  Established  new  career-oriented  degree  programs  in  environ- 
mental science,  medical  technology  and  communication  disorder 
to  continue  the  trend  of  recent  years  to  prepare  students 

for  careers  in  fields  where  opportunities  currently  are 
expanding . 

3.  Designed  and  adopted  a  more  flexible  admissions  program, 
with  system-wide  uniformity,  which  permits  prospective  stu- 
dents to  apply  simultaneously  to  at  least  three  state 
colleges  at  less  expense  to  himself  and  the  Commonwealth. 
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4.  Increased  the  undergraduate  enrollment  from  26,652  to 
289595. 

5.  Helped  to  widen  and  improve  existing  cooperation  between 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Worcester,  through  the  on-going  Worcester  Consortium,  and 
initiate  such  new  efforts  in  the  North  Adams  and  Bridgewater 
areas. 

6.  Opened  the  doors  through  special  assistance  programs, 
both  academic  and  financial,  to  greater  numbers  of  disadvan- 
taged students,  particularly  in  Boston  where  those  aided  rose 
by  150%. 

7.  Founded  a  new  Center  for  International  Education  to 
stimulate  and  extend  opportunities  for  learning  abroad  for 
students  in  the  system,  to  be  funded  principally  by  new  funds 
raised  from  private  foundations  and  the  federal  government. 

8.  Established  a  computer  services  group  in  the  Central 
Office  to  assist  in  designing  a  Master  Plan  for  Academic 
and  Administrative  Systems. 

The  union  of  the  leadership  provided  by  the  state  college  presidents 
and  the  support  and  encouragement  offered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
State  Colleges,  the  Provost,  and  the  Central  Office  produced  some 
substantial  changes  over  the  past  12  months.  The  following  indicate 
some  of  these  changes? 

1.  Flexibility  was  introduced  in  the  college  calendar. 
This  gave  students  an  opportunity  to  take  courses  of  differ- 
ent lengths  during  the  whole  year. 

2.  The  approval  of  undergraduate  degree  programs  beginning 
in  September,  1972  for  environmental  science  (Lowell,  B.A./ 
B.S.);;  medical  technology  (Boston,  B.S.)  and  communication 
disorder  (Worcester,  B.A. /B.S.)  have  expanded  the  career- 
oriented  opportunities  at  the  State  Colleges  and  have  been 
accomplished  by  approved  majors  in  metropolitan  studies, 
medical  technology,  administrative  studies,  social  work, 
business  administration,  nursing,  and  law  enforcement. 

Among  the  more  traditional  liberal  arts  majors,  approval 
to  begin  the  following  programs  in  September,  1972  was 
granted t 

Lowell  State  College:  American  Studies  (B.A. /B.S.) 

Art  (B.A.) 

Psychology       (B.A. /B.S.) 
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Bridgewater  State  Colleges  Political  Science  (B.A./B.&.) 
Framingham  State  College:   Philosophy       (B.A.) 
Fitchburg  State  College;    Mathematics      (B.A./3.S.) 

3.  The  continuing  major  revisions  of  the  colleges'  total 
curriculum  have  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  degree  require- 
ments and  increased  flexibility  for  students. 

4.  Grant  requests  and  indications  of  joint  planning  between 
two-year  and  four-year  colleges  on  several  degree  programs 
are  visible. 

5.  A  new  posture  toward  transfer  students  in  improved 
articulation  between  two-year  and  four-year  colleges  has 
developed  a  new  transfer  policy,  the  establishment  of  the 
Transfer  Review  Council,  and  the  State  Transfer  Articulation 
Committee  have  contributed  to  this  change. 

6.  Major  changes  have  occurred  in  the  admissions  policies 
and  procedures  for  the  colleges  and  the  System. 

7.  General  acceptance  of  giving  credit  for  knowledge  ac- 
quired outside  the  collegiate  setting  has  developed.  Such 
credit  is  determined  by  the  use  of  CLEP  examinations. 

8.  The  Center  for  International  Education,  based  at  the 
Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy,  has  been  formed. 

9.  A  critical  review  of  the  Program  of  Continuing  Studies 
and  the  separation  of  Continuing  Education,  part-time  un- 
dergraduate education,  and  graduate  education  was  accom- 
plished by  the  six  month  study  "New  Dimensions  of  Continu- 
ing Studies  Programs  in  the  Massachusetts  State  College 
System  "  by  Fred  F.  Harcleroad  and  Robert  J.  Armstrong  of 
the  American  College  Testing  Service. 

10.  Critical  review  of  the  graduate  programs  in  the  gygfcesa 
indicated  arguments  that  these  should  be  structured  diffe- 
rently. 

11.  The  development  of  the  concept  of  a  Commonwealth  Col- 
lege with  several  colleges  offering  pilot  programs  to 
eventually  lead  to  an  "external  degree"  was  pursued. 

These  and  many  other  substantive  changes  have  rapidly  propelled 
the  State  Colleges  into  new  directions  this  past  year.   In  November, 
1973,  the  Board  of  Trustees  authorized  the  process  by  which  the  Col- 
leges and  the  System,  working  with  the  Central  Office,  will  develop 
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an  academic  master  plan  by  the  summer  of  1973.  This  master  plan  will 
attempt  to  concentrate  on  the  "process"  of  change  as  much  as  the  "pro- 
ducts" of  change.  Its  goals  will  be  to  continue  to  re-allocate  re- 
sources, encourage  reform,  reach  new  students,  and  diversify  program 
offerings. 


Program  of  Continuing  Education 

The  Program  of  Continuing  Studies  is  self-supporting,  operating 
entirely  on  revenue  received  through  tuition  charges  and  certain  fees 
and  involves  a  statutory  spending  limit  of  three  million  dollars  in 
1971-72.  The  nine  colleges  participating  in  the  program  in  the 
Massachusetts  State  College  System  generated  an  increase  of  income  of 
15%  over  the  prior  year.  The  Program  of  Continuing  Studies  offered 
2,769  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  during  the  year  to  27,666 
individual  students  enrolled. 

Boston  State  agein  took  the  lead  in  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled during  FY  1972  with  9,493  students,  and  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Art,  Boston,  having  the  smallest  enrollment  with  791  students. 
Fitchburg  State  claimed  the  distinction  of  the  fastest  growing  with  a 
64%  increase  in  enrollment  over  the  last  year  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  program  offers  the  only  BS  in  Vocational  Education. 

Last  year  7,247  matriculated  students  were  working  toward  their 
undergraduate  degree.   Some  11,626  matriculated  graduate  students  were 
enrolled  in  masters  degree  programs  (M.Ed.,  MAT,  MA  and  MS).  A  total 
of  1,591  degrees  were  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  through  Continu- 
ing Studies  during  1971-72  (235  Bachelor's  degree  and  1,356  Masters 
degree) . 

The  greatest-  number  of  students,  27,544,  were  in  the  non-matric- 
ulated and/or  special  students  category.  This  involves  the  newly 
devexoped  ana  expanding  community  service  programs  initiated  at  some 
of  the  colleges  and  for  students  not  seeking  degrees. 

Significant  advances  were  made  during  1971-1972.  Two  important 
reports  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  with  recommendations 
for  new  directions  for  the  program.  One  report  was  developed  by  the 
Directors  of  the  programs  at  the  nine  colleges,  stating  their  problems 
and  their  recommendations  for  changes  or  improvements. 

The  second  and  more  in-depth  report  of  the  programs  and  the  entire 
State  College  System  was  done  by  the  American  College  Testing  Program, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  tjhich  was  commissioned  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  cond- 
uct a  study  and  to  make  recommendations  on  the  future  of  the  program. 
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This  document ,  called  "A  Study  of  the  New  Dimensions  of  Continuing 
Studies  Programs  in  the  Massachusetts  State  College  System:   A  ssv4y 
of  Possible  Future  Developments",  was  presented  to  the  Board  in  April, 
1972.  One  recommendation  made  and  accepted  was  that  commencing  on 
July  1,  1972  the  programs  will  he  officially  called  Program  of  Continu- 
ing Education;^ and  existing  programs  will  be  divided  in  three  major 
categories ;  a)  Graduate  Education,  b)  Part-time  Undergraduate  Education; 
c)  Continuing  Education  (community  services) . 

During  fiscal  1971-1972  the  concept  of  the  external  degree  was 
explored  with  recommendations  that  the  Program  of  Continuing  Studies 
be  vehicles  in  which  the  external  degree  will  be  offered  in  the  State 
College  System.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  various  State  institutions, 
several  programs  will  begin  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 


Computer  Service 

In  July,  1971,  the  Provost  requested  that  a  study  be  conducted 
to  assess  the  need  for  improving  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
data  processing  in  the  State  College  System.  This  analysis  pointed 
out  the  need  for  the  design  and  implementation  of  a  centrally-coordinated 
effort  to  provide  administrative  and  academic  data  processing  services 
for  the  colleges  and  for  the  Central  Office. 

The  Trustees  felt  that  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development 
of  a  computer  system  should  be  prepared  prior  to  the  acquisition  of 
any  additional  data  processing  capability.  The  Colleges  had  to  have 
improved  operations-level  support  as  well  as  management  information, 
while  the  Central  Office  and  the  Board  needed  planning  and  evaluation 
information.  The  system  design  also  had  to  incorporate  the  complete 
range  of  academic  requirements  for  computers  in  the  curriculum  from 
computer-assisted  instruction  to  instruction  about  the  computer. 

Therefore,  in  June,  1972,  the  Central  Office  established  a  computer 
services  group  and  contracted  with  an  educational  systems  consulting 
firm  to  jointly  design  a  Master  Plan  for  Academic  and  Administrative 
System. 

It  was  the  primary  objective  of  the  plan  to  integrate  all  the 
requirements  for  operations,  management,  and  planning  information  into 
one  comprehensive  system  to  be  implemented  over  a  five  to  seven  year 
period.  The  system  also  had  to  address  the  requirements  for  compati- 
bility and  comparability  of  information  with  other  institutions  or 
systems  of  higher  education,  both  in  the  Commonwealth  and  across  the 
country. 
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The  Master  Plan  will  have  been  completed  and  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  January,  1973,  with  recommendations  for  the 
implementation  of  a  computer  network  to  begin  operation  in  the  Fall 
of  1973. 

The  system  will  initially  offer  an  admissions  processing  service 
similar  to  that  currently  performed  for  the  Colleges  by  a  service 
bureau  and  will  provi.de  a  full  range  of  programs  for  use  by  faculty 
and  students  via  terminals  located  at  each  of  the  State  Colleges. 

A  committee  structure  has  been  established  that  will  involve 
representatives  from  the  college  community  in  the  continued  planning, 
development  and  growth  of  the  computer  network  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Student  Life 

Members  of  the  Student  Advisory  Commission  met  during  the  year 
to  discuss  issues  and  policies  affecting  students  on  the  campuses  and 
to  present  their  recommendations  to  the  Trustees.   In  April  1972,  a 
three  day  system-wide  student  conference  was  held  in  Boston  in  which 
students  expressed  their  desire  for  increased  participation  in  collec- 
tive bargaining,  faculty  evaluation  and  curriculum  planning. 

Expressing  a  continual  concern  for  student  participation  in 
campus  governance,  the  Trustees  reviewed  a  preliminary  report  on 
governance  structures  on  each  campus.  As  an  initial  step  in  examining 
the  six  principles  of  governance  in  operation  at  the  State  Colleges, 
the  Student  Life  Committee  of  the  Board  sponsored  a  conference  at 
Worcester  State  in  November,  1972.   It  was  attended  by  more  than  200 
students,  faculty  members,  and  administrators. 

During  the  year,  the  Trustees  approved  alcoholic  beverage  policies 
at  six  additional  state  colleges;  (making  a  total  of  eight  in  this 
category);  examined  the  policy  for  the  release  of  personal  student 
information  at  Lowell  State  College  and  conducted  a  system-wide  investi- 
gation of  the  assessment  of  student  fees.  The  Trustees  voted  to  change 
the  bylaws  so  that  all  newly  proposed  fees  originate  in  the  Finance 
Committee  to  more  closely  relate  fee  structures  with  the  overall  budget 
of  each  college. 

With  a  grant  of  $250,000  from  the  State  Legislature  for  two 
consecutive  years  the  Trustees  channeled  funds  to  the  State  Colleges 
enabling  them  to  expand  educational  opportunity  for  disadvantaged ,  low 
income  and  minority  students.  Receiving  50%  of  the  grant,  Boston  State 
College  was  able  to  initiate  a  major  program  in  which  over  200  high 
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school  seniors  attended  classes  at  Boston  State  College  to  assist 
them  in  gaining  entrance  to  college. 


Personnel 

In  April9  1972,  the  Board  of  Trustees  entered  into  its  first  pro- 
fessional collective  bargaining  agreement  with  the  Faculty  Federation 
at  Boston  State  College ,  represented  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers.  This  landmark  agreement  created  by  contract  a  system  for 
campus  governance  involving  faculty,  administrators,  and  students. 
In  September,  1972,  a  second  Board  contract  was  executed  by  the  Board 
with  the  Faculty  Federation  at  Worcester  State  College  in  which  students 
were  given  an  historic  role  in  campus  decision-making  in  partnership 
with  the  faculty  and  administrators.   In  addition,  the  Board  continued 
to  negotiate  with  the  faculty  organization  at  the  Massachusetts  College  c 
Art,  represented  by  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  and  the  Facul- 
ty organizations  at  Salem  State  College  and  Fitchburg  State  College, 
represented  by  the  Massachusetts  Teachers9  Association. 

The  Affirmative  Action  Program  developed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  compliance  with  state  law  continued  to  be  reviewed  and  discussed 
with  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination.  The  spirit 
of  this  program  and  many  of  its  provisions,  especially  those  providing 
expanded  educational  opportunities  for  minority  students,  were  imple- 
mented during  the  academic  year. 

An  important  system-wide  study  of  faculty  evaluation  procedures 
was  implemented  at  the  direction  of  the  Personnel  Committee  through  the 
Council  of  Presidents.  Phase  I  of  this  study,  completed  in  May,  1972, 
consists  of  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  faculty  evaluation 
developed  on  each  campus  by  a  tri-partite  committee  of  faculty,  students 
and  administrators.    - 
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LOWELL  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
A  Progress  Report  for  the  Period  October  1971-December  1972 


The  following  is  a  progress  report  on  activities  at  Lowell  Techno- 
logical Institute  during  the  period  of  October  1971-December  1972  as 
well  as  a  statement  on  its  goals  as  encompassed  by  its  present  pro- 
grams. Specifically j  this  report  will  present;   (1)  Goals  of  the 
Institute9  (2)  The  Reorganization  of  the  Academic  Structure,  (3)  Deve- 
lopment of  Facilities,  (4)  Data  on  Enrollment  and  Degrees  Awarded. 


Goals  of  Lowell  Technological  Institute 

Lowell  Technological  Institute  has  developed  as  an  Institute 
specializing  in  science  and  technology.   It  is  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  define  its  goals  and  indicate  how  these  goals  can  be  implemented. 
Such  considerations  are  doubly  important  at  the  present  time  since 
discussions  are  already  underway  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  merger 
with  Lowell  State  College.  If  meaningful  decisions  are  to  be  made 
with  respect  to  a  merger,  either  pro  or  con,  then  there  has  to  be  a  ver?/ 
clear  understanding  of  the  operation  at  the  Institute  and  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  heading  at  present.   In  this  spirit,  therefore,  the 
following  assessment  is  made  of  present  goals  of  LTI  and  the  rationale 
for  these  goals. 

The  academic  structure  of  LTI  consists  of  four  colleges?  Engineer- 
ing, Pure  and  Applied  Science,  Management  Science,  Extension  and  Gene- 
ral Studies,  as  well  as  a  Graduate  School. 

The  College  of  Engineering  comprises  the  following  departments: 
Mechanical,  Civil,  Electrical,  Chemical  Engineering,  as  well  as  Plastics 
Technology.  The  Paper  and  Textile  Engineering  undergraduate  curricula 
are  in  the  process  of  being  phased  out,  and  the  graduate  programs  are 
being  administered  through  the  Chemical  Engineering  Department.  A 
program  in  Industrial  Technology  is  offered  by  the  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing Department. 

The  College  of  Pure  and  Applied  Science  comprises  the  following 
departments z     Chemistry,  Physics  and  Applied  Physics,  Mathematics, 
Meteorology,  Biology,  and  Radiological  Sciences.  A  curriculum  in 
Nuclear  Engineering,  undergraduate  and  graduate  (MS),  is  offered  by 
the  Department  of  Physics  and  Applied  Physics. 

The  College  of  Management  Science  is  unofficially  organized  into 
Departments  of  Accounting  &  Finance,  Economics,  and  Management.   It  is 
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expected  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  formalize  this  structure  in  the 
near  future.  The  College  offers  curricula  in  Business  Administration 
and  Industrial  Management. 

The  College  of  Extension  and  General  Studies  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing departments?  Languages  and  Literature,  Physical  Education, 
Social  Science  and  Air  Science  (ROTC) .   It  is  also  responsible  for  the 
following  programs;  King  Educational  Opportunity  Program,  Continuing 
Education  Program  (including  Summer  School),  and  the  Evening  School. 

At  the  graduate  level,  the  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
&  Applied  Physics  offer  a  Ph.D.  as  well  as  an  MS  program.  All  the  other 
departments  offer  the  MS  degree  (with  the  exception  of  Languages  and 
Literature,  Physical  Education,  Social  Sciences,  Meteorology  and  Civil 
Engineering) . 

In  summary,  broad  curricula  are  offered  in  the  engineering  disci- 
plines with  the  necessary  service  support  from  the  sciences  and  liberal 
arts  programs.  The  College  of  Science  is  an  essential  counterpart  to 
the  engineering  disciplines  which  tend  more  and  more  to  become  branches 
of  applied  science.  In  addition,  the  College  of  Management  Science 
offers  curricula  in  Business  Administration  and  Industrial  Management 
which  are  becoming  more  and  more  quantitative  and  mathematically- 
oriented.  In  this  respect,  the  broad  scientific  environment  of  the 
Institute  lends  a  great  deal  of  support  to  these  two  developing  programs. 

The  goals  of  the  Institute  must  be  consonant  with  (1)  the  nature 
of  its  physical  facilities,  (2)  the  professional  character  of  its 
faculty,  and  (3)  the  evolving  employment  market. 

The  great  majority  of  our  students  are  trained  in  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  technology.   (This  includes  the  modern  scientific  management 
disciplines.)  This  emphasis  is  more  suited  to  a  future  practitioner 
than  to  the  highly  specialized  pure  research  scientist  or  engineering 
scientist.  Although  many  of  our  students  do  enroll  at  other  graduate 
schools  for  Ph.D.  programs,  the  majority  become  employed  by  industry 
and  government  in  a  functional  capacity,  e.g.,  field  engineers,  design 
engineers,  etc. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  our  facilities,  cost  factors,  and  the 
lack  of  demand,  it  is  unlikely  that  programs  which  do  not  already  offer 
the  Ph.D.  degree  will  do  so  in  the  next  few  years.  Rather  in  this  period 
most  of  our  students  will  be  prepared  for  entry  into  the  professional 
practice  of  engineering  and  into  the  paraprofessional  ranks  of  techno- 
logy. 

It  is  felt  that  this  goal  can  best  be  attained  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  our  present  programs  and  the  development  (1)  of  the  Professional 
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Master's  Degree  in  the  Engineering  Disciplines  (as  distinct  from  the 
MS  degree)  and  MS  in  Management  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  (2) 
less-mathematically  based  technology  programs  at  the  other  end  of 
the  spectrum. 

The  specific  tasks  performed  by  individuals  in  the  United  States 
who  work  in  the  technical  spectrum  have  been  changing  rapidly  in  the 
past  20  years.   In  the  early  half  of  the  1950 's  the  bachelor's  degree 
was  accepted  as  appropriate  preparation  for  full  professional  status 
in  engineering.   Study  beyond  the  bachelor's  level  was  the  exception. 
For  example,  in  1950  there  were  only  about  10%  of  the  number  of  MS  degree? 
earned  as  BS  degrees.  By  1971  the  percentage  of  MS  degrees  compared 
to  BS  degrees  had  increased  to  40%.   In  the  same  period  of  time  a  new 
form  of  technical  education  developed,  namely,  Bachelor  Degree  Programs 
in  Technology.  These  new  programs  were  created  to  provide  relevant 
training  for  those  people  who  desire  to  work  in  the  occupational  spec- 
trum between  the  craftsman  and  the  engineer  in  the  case  of  engineering 
technologist,  or  in  the  midground  between  engineering  and  business 
administration  in  the  case  of  industrial  technologist.  Bachelor  de- 
gree graduates  in  technology  have  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  five 
years,  and  in  1970-71  there  were  5,004  such  degrees  granted  in  the 
United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  above  developments,  two  well-known  engineer- 
ing educators,  Frederick  Terman  and  Archie  Higdon,  recently  stated 
that: 

The  demand  for  technologists  will  be  great  and 
to  train  an  adequate  supply  will  require  a  new  educational 
development,  possibly  as  extensive  as  one- third  the  present 
operation  in  engineering  colleges.  This  is  a  task  that  may 
take  more  than  a  decade  to  achieve.  1 

In  the  same  study  they  also  point  out  

As  the  master's  degree  becomes  more  and  more 
accepted  as  the  appropriate  preparation  for  full  profes- 
sional status  in  engineering,  engineering  schools  that  offer 
no  engineering  beyond  the  bachelor's  level  are  disappearing. 

Two  conclusions  follow  from  the  preceding  statements :  (1)  In 
the  last  twenty  years  the  educational  base  of  engineering  as  a  profession 
has  been  shifting  from  bachelor  level  programs  to  master  level  programs; 


A  Study  of  Engineering  and  Engineering  Technology  Education  in 
Florida,"  by  Frederick  E.  Terman  and  Archie  Higdon,  prepared 
for  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University  of  Florida, 
August  1971,  reported  in  Journal  of  the  Florida  Engineering 
Society,  December  1971. 
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(2)  Substantial  numbers  of  bachelor  level  technology  programs  have 
been  developed  to  educate  the  necessary  para-professional  support 
personnel  in  order  to  function  in  the  less  analytical  engineering 
positions. 

The  College  of  Engineering  has  established  the  following  as  its 
goals; 

To  provide  educational  programs  leading  to  the 
most  common  points  of  entry  into  the  professional  practice 
of  engineering,  and  into  the  para-professional  ranks  of 
technology.  The  objective  of  this  goal  is  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  readily  accessible  education  leading  to 
employment  throughout  the  technical  spectrum  at  reasonable 
cost  in  an  atmosphere  where  flexibility  and  vitality  can 
be  maintained. 

In  developing  the  Professional  Master  Programs  in  Engineering, 
LTI  plans  to  use  a  number  of  adjunct  professors  who  are  experts  in 
their  particular  phase  of  professional  practice.  LTI  is  in  an 
advantageous  location  to  make  use  of  such  resources  as  a  means  of 
enhancing  the  professional  aspect  of  its  educational  program.  In  a 
similar  fashion  LTI  plans  to  use  some  of  the  industries  in  northeastern 
Massachusetts  as  a  community  resource  in  the  development  of  its  para- 
professional  technology  programs. 

It  is  expected  that  the  major  activity  in  conventional  graduate 
programs  at  the  Institute  will  be  maintained  in  the  College  of  Science. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  a  strong  base  for  the  engineering 
disciplines  which  by  their  nature  tend  more  and  more  to  become  branches 
of  applied  science. 

The  Evening  School,  which  now  offers  Baccalaureate  as  well  as 
Associate  Degrees,  has  increased  greatly  in  size  in  recent  years  with 
the  growing  demand  for  Continuing  Education.  The  enrollment  is  now 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  Day  School  figure.  Since  the 
Evening  School  draws  on  Day  School  resources  both  in  faculty  and  equip- 
ment, it  represents  a  very  efficient  and  low-cost  form  of  education. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Evening  School  will  continue  to  grow  in 
the  next  few  years,  to  broaden  its  offerings  and  to  develop  into  a 
college  in  its  own  right. 

Finally,  a  consideration  should  be  gi  \en  concerning  the  enroll- 
ment picture.  At  present  our  total  full-time  day  school  enrollment 
is  approximately  3800  (September  1972).  During  the  next  five  years 
this  figure  will  probably  increase,  due  to  the  financial  difficulties 
experienced  by  private  schools,  the  increasing  flow  of  students  from 
community  colleges,  and  the  increase  (8%)  in  the  population  reaching 
college  age  duing  the  period  1972-1977.  Our  present  building  program, 
when  completed  during  the  five-year  period,  will  be  capable  of  educating 
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5000  full-time  students,  and  this  is  the  enrollment  figure  for  which 
we  are  aiming. 

During  the  academic  year  1972-73  it  is  anticipated  that  about 
40,000  bachelor  degrees  in  engineering  will  be  granted  in  the  nation. 
Of  these,  Massachusetts  schools  will  grant  about  5.5%  of  the  national 
output  and  LTI,  about  0.9%  (approximately  16%  of  the  Massachusetts 
total) . 

At  first  sight  this  figure  (0.9%)  seems  high.  The  fact  that  LTI 
serves  as  a  commuter  school  must  be  taken  into  account.   If  the  commut- 
ing distance  is  taken  to  include  the  Worcester  SMSA,  together  with  the 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  Haverhill  area,  then  the  total  commuting  area  include 
about  773,000  people,  or  about  0.4%  of  the  national  population.   If 
the  commuting  distance  is  enlarged  to  include  the  Boston  SMSA,  then 
the  figure  becomes  about  3,503,000  or  1.7%  of  the  national  population. 
It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  LTI  share  (0.9%)  of  the  national 
total  yearly  production  of  engineers  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  in 
view  of  the  population  distribution  density. 
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Day  Program 

Biology 

Business  Administration 

Chem  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  Engrg.  Technology 

Computer  Programming 

Electrical  Engineering 

Environmental  Science 

Industrial  Management 

Industrial  Technology 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  for  Teachers 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Management  Science 

Meteorology 

Nuclear 

Paper  Engineering 

Physics 

Plastics  Technology 

Polymer  Science 

Radio  Health  Physics 

Radiological  Science 

Systems  Engineering 

Textile  Engineering 

Misc.  and  Unclassified 

Total  -  Day  Program 

Evening  Program 

Total  Enrollment 


Undergraduate 


Graduate 


Total 


139 

9 

148 

809 

1 

810 

129 

27 

156 

101 

35 

136 

385 

— 

385 

11 

— 

11 

— 

34 

34 

442 

126 

568 

«MO» 

9 

9 

132 

— 

132 

44 

— 

44 

224 

11 

235 

_- . 

38 

38 

319 

19 

338 

— 

18 

18 

112 

1 

113 

130 

12 

142 

11 

2 

13 

69 

27 

96 

122 

81 

203 

— 

24 

24 

62 

— 

62 

— 

3 

3 

— 

14 

14 

10 

12 

22 

18 

11 

29 

3,269(2) 

514(1) 

3,783 

2,857(1) 

-0- 

2,857(1) 

6,126(1) 

514(1) 

6,640 

(1)  Head  Count 

(2)  Nearly  all  of  these  are  full-time  students. 
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Degrees  Awarded  1971-72 


Day  Division 
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Biology 

Business  Administration 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  Engrg.  Technology 

Electrical  Engineering 

Industrial  Management 

Management  Science 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Meteorology 

Nuclear  Engineering 

Paper  Engineering 

Physics 

Plastics 

Plastics  Technology 

Polymer  Science 

Systems  Engineering 

Textile  Chemistry 

Textile  Engineering 

Textile  Technology 

Total  Degrees  —  Day  Division 


BS 

6 

102 

20 

14 

63 

4 

94 

46 

27 

49 

9 

37 

7 
9 


MS 


71 


3 
1 

562 


5 

6 


13 


3 
4 
2 


2 
1 
4 
5 

1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
53 
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BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
EXPENDITURES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 

Salaries  $313,030.31 

Special  Studies  64 , 741. 25 

Travel  69540.33 

Printing  1,828.50 

Repairs  1,349.95 

Office  and  Administrative  Expenses  31,982.72 

Equipment  2,383.84 

Rentals  6,320.00 

TOTAL  $428,176.90 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973* 

Salaries  $160,268.61 

Special  Studies  18,497.58 

Travel  1,493.36 

Printing  1,572.00 

Repairs  308.56 

Office  and  Administrative  Expenses  13,753.44 

Equipment  .  00 

Rentals  2,965.96 

TOTAL  $198,859.51 

*  As  of  December  31,  1972 
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CHANCELLORS  FOREWORD 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Higher  Education  was  created  in  1965  by 
Chapter  572  of  the  General  Laws  with  broad  responsiblities  for  the  de- 
velopment, delineation,  and  encouragement  of  higher  education  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  This  significant  legislation  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  Willis-Harrington  Commission's  study  of  the  structure  and  or- 
ganization of  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  large-scale 
growth  of  higher  education  in  the  1960's  created  a  demand  for  increased 
accountability  for  higher  education  both  at  the  national  and  the  state  levels. 
In  response  to  this  demand  for  public  accountability,  the  Willis-Harrington 
Commission  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  coordinating  board  for 
Massachusetts  higher  education.  The  Commission's  solution  established 
an  independent  citizen  lay-board  for  the  coordination  of  the  several  seg- 
ments of  public  higher  education.  By  this  means,  the  Commission  sought 
to  preserve  the  higher  education  tradition  of  independent  lay  boards  serv- 
ing as  non-political  juries  to  establish  education  policy,  and  to  avoid  the 
creation  of  strong  central  control  which  would  stifle  educational  innovation 
and  academic  creativity. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  encompass  a 
broad  range  of  activities,  including  the  review  of  the  maintenance  and  capi- 
tal outlay  budgets  of  the  public  higher  education  segments  and  the  exercise 
of  program  approval  and  degree  authority  responsibilities  for  public  higher 
education.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  also  is  the  state  agency  to 
which  application  must  be  made  by  those  independent  institutions  desiring 
to  extend,  amend,  or  institute  new  charters  for  degree  authority.  The 
Board  is  also  assigned  responsibility  for  general  planning  activities  which 
enable  the  Board  to  guide  and  direct  the  rate  and  direction  of  growth  of 
Commonwealth  public  higher  education. 

The  explicit  tools  that  were  granted  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Higher  Education  are  good  examples  of  those  that  are  necessary  to  provide 
accountability  for  higher  education's  use  of  public  funds.  These  tools  in- 
clude the  power  to  approve  new  academic  programs,  and  a  process  for  re- 
viewing and  recommending  budgets,  both  of  which  are  carried  out  under 
the  umbrella  of  a  general  charge  to  guide  the  rate  and  direction  of  growth. 
This  system  enables  the  institutions  and  the  segmental  boards  to  develop 
programs  and  provides  the  means  for  them  to  carry  out  their  unique  mis- 


sion,  while  at  the  same  time,  providing  the  structure  for  administrative  ac- 
countability for  higher  education's  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  Board's  responsibilities  in  these  broad  policy 
areas,  cooperative  relationships  with  the  public  segments  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  Legislature,  the  Executive  branch,  and  the  general  public  has 
been  strengthened.  With  the  continued  development  of  increased  coopera- 
tion and  coordination,  the  support  and  accountability  of  public  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  Commonwealth  will  be  strengthened.  The  Board  of  Higher 
Education  through  the  careful  exercise  of  its  several  powers,  has  sought  to 
provide  the  arena  in  which  to  develop  the  selective  expansion  and  com- 
prehensive growth  of  Commonwealth  public  higher  education. 

During  1973,  representatives  of  the  Commonwealth's  private  higher 
education  sector  joined  in  a  dialogue  with  representatives  of  the  public  sec- 
tor in  a  public-private  forum.  This  forum  was  a  by-product  of  the  master 
planning  process  study  conducted  by  the  Organization  for  Social  and 
Technical  Innovation  in  1972  and  1973  for  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  most  rewarding  and  challenging  experiences  in 
which  I  have  been  privileged  to  participate  during  the  past  year.  While 
consensus  on  vital  higher  education  issues  has  not  been  achieved  among 
the  representatives  of  the  public  and  private  sectors,  the  continued  oppor- 
tunity for  constructive  dialogue  and  discussion  between  representatives  of 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  has  been  particularly  rewarding  and  the  set- 
ting for  sustained  cooperation  has  been  further  encouraged. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  been  active  in  performing  its 
statutory  responsibilities  during  the  past  year.  Through  the  budget  review 
process  which  was  coordinated  and  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
representatives  of  the  public  higher  education  segments,  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Administration  and  Finance,  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  recommended  higher  education  budgets  total- 
ing $244,707,000  for  FY  1975  higher  education  budgets.  The  collegiate  au- 
thority activities  involving  the  approval  of  new  degree  programs  have  also 
been  very  significant.  In  1972,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  initiated  the 
use  of  advisory  committees  to  gather  professional  comment  on  proposed 
new  programs,  and  actively  continued  their  use  this  year.  The  advice  and 
counsel  of  these  several  committees  has  been  invaluable  in  the  review  of 
proposed  new  programs.  The  several  scholarship  programs  operated  by  the 
Board  have  made  awards  to  more  than  17,000  students  for  the  1973-74 
academic  year.  Further  brief  descriptions  of  each  of  these  particular  ac- 
tivities follows  in  the  Report. 


I  also  wish  to  note  the  substantial  contributions  each  Committee  has 
made  to  Board  activities  during  this  past  year.  The  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  which  I  have  briefly  described' 
above,  are  possible  only  through  the  sustained  leadership  and  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  each  of  the  Committees  of  the  Board  and  particularly  the  untiring 
efforts  of  each  Committee  chairperson.  I  extend  my  sincere  appreciation  to 
each  chairperson  for  his  leadership  during  this  past  year.  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Barrett,  Chairperson,  Budget  and  Capital  Outlay  Committee,  has  skillfully 
lead  the  Committee  through  a  cooperative  budget  review  process  with  the 
segments  of  higher  education  and  the  additional  state  educational  agencies. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Spaulding,  Chairperson,  Collegiate  Authority  Commit- 
tee, has  carefully  guided  the  Committee  in  its  critical  discussions  which  in- 
fluence the  academic  planning  for  Commonwealth  higher  education  in 
1974-75.  Dr.  Gene  P.  Grillo  has  thoughtfully  directed  the  Committee's  de- 
liberations concerning  the  several  state  scholarship  programs  operated  by 
the  Board.  Mr.  Malcolm  Y.  MacKinnon  has  carefully  conducted  the  Legis- 
lative Committee's  examinations  and  analyses  of  legislation  of  particular 
interest  to  the  Board.  Lastly,  I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  John  Adam,  Chairperson,  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
Mr.  Adam's  continuing  thoughtfulness,  wise  counsel  and  dedicated  leader- 
ship on  behalf  of  Commonwealth  higher  education  have  inspired  all  those 
who  have  worked  with  him  in  the  deliberations  on  the  critical  higher  educa- 
tion issues  of  concern  to  the  Board. 

The  following  Annual  Report  includes  three  major  sections.  The  first 
section  describes  the  major  statutory  responsibilities  of  the  Board.  The 
second  section  describes  the  activities  of  each  of  the  five  public  higher 
education  segments,  as  submitted  by  that  segment  to  the  Board  for  this 
publication.  The  final  section  of  this  Report  describes  several  of  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  higher  education  consortia  activities  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

As  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  con- 
tinues to  develop  and  delineate  new  areas  of  concentration  and  growth.  I 
look  forward  to  continued  dialogues  between  the  public  and  private  sectors 
both  cooperatively  and  individually  as  each  strives  to  expand  and  further 
develop  quality  opportunities  within  the  Commonwealth  higher  education 
community. 
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BUDGET  AND  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  AFFAIR 

The  Budget  and  Capital  Outlay  function  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation was  extensive  during  1973.  The  primary  budget  concern  centered  on 
the  development  of  the  1975  Fiscal  Year  Budget  Recommendations.  Fol- 
lowing extensive  discussions,  the  final  report  was  completed  and  widely 
distributed  across  the  Commonwealth,  thus  serving  to  fulfill  the  Board's 
statutory  mandate  under  the  Willis-Harrington  Act  of  1965.  In  1973  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  Budget  and  Capital  Outlay  Committee  included 
the  following  persons:  Mr.  Robert  E.  Barrett,  Chairperson;  Mrs.  Errol  R. 
Jacobsen;  and  Mrs.  Florence  R.  Rubin.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  is 
charged  with  the  following  statutory  budget  review  functions: 

The  Board  shall  review  the  annual  budget  and  capital  outlay  re- 
quests of  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  the  segments  and 
public  higher  education  as  a  whole. 

The  Board  shall  annually,  on  or  before  November  first,  report  to 
the  Governor,  and  on  or  before  November  twenty-second,  report 
to  the  general  court,  its  findings,  and  recommendations  concern- 
ing its  needs  and  programs  and  the  needs,  programs,  locations, 
and  budget  for  each  of  its  institutions  and  segments. 

The  fiscal  1975  Budget  Recommendations  was  not  only  a  report  fulfil- 
ling the  Board's  statutory  obligations,  but  also  was  a  logical  continuation  of 
the  process  which  was  initiated  last  year  by  which  public  higher  education 
carefully  examined  its  priorities  and  justified  its  need  for  funds.  The  report 
examined  the  segmental  requests  in  terms  of  programmatic  impacts.  Man- 
datory costs  associated  with  continuing  the  current  year  operations  in  fiscal 
1975  were  identified  in  this  process.  The  costs  associated  with  incremental 
enrollments  or  workload  were  also  identified  as  separate  entities.  Costs  for 
space  and  space-related  items  associated  with  the  opening  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  facilities  were  categorically  identified.  Other  program  costs 
consisted  of  the  aggregation  of  many  smaller  sets  of  increases,  such  as: 
counseling  personnel,  financial  aid  support,  placement  personnel,  space 
costs  related  to  old  facilities,  computer  support,  audio-visual  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative support,  and  library  costs.  In  addition,  all  new  program  re- 
quests were  considered  as  part  of  this  increase. 

In  this  budget  review  process,  the  Board  also  examined  the  special 
budget  requests  for  additional  funds.  These  special  budget  requests  con- 
sisted of  additional  funding  for  library  books,  financial  aid  matching  funds, 
and  items  for  special  repairs  or  renovations. 
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The  Board  of  Higher  Education  developed  its  final  budget  recommer 
dations  by  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  budget  requests  in  terms  of  the; 
program  implications.  A  summary  of  the  final  Board  budget  recommenda 
tions  is  given  in  the  exhibit,  which  follows.  These  recommendations  rep 
resent  the  culmination  of  intensive  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Board  o 
Higher  Education,  the  segments,  and  the  executive  officers  at  the  institu 
tions  to  develop  a  realistic  and  accurate  picture  of  the  budgetary  needs  o 
public  higher  education  in  fiscal  1975.  Extensive  cooperation  with  all  th< 
higher  education  segments  and  with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Educa-| 
tion  was  evidenced  at  every  step  in  this  budget  process,  and  particula: 
commendation  is  noted  for  those  persons  who  assisted  in  the  development 
of  the  final  budget  recommendations. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  was  also  active  in  the  determination  o 
the  Emergency  Capital  Outlay  Requests  of  the  segments.  The  1974 
Emergency  Capital  Outlay  request  totaled  $23.3  million  in  Board  recom 
mendations  for  the  several  segments  of  higher  education.  These  recom 
mendations  represented  the  funds  required  if  the  institutions  were  to  ad 
dress  the  many  pressing  concerns,  such  as  unsafe  facilities,  or  new 
facilities  requiring  furniture  or  equipment  for  opening. 

In  continuing  the  capital  outlay  budget  review  for  higher  education, 
the  capital  outlay  budget  process  for  fiscal  1975  will  require  extensive  re- 
view of  the  current  facilities  and  the  proposed  segmental  master  plans  for 
future  facilities,  and  expansion  in  the  development  of  appropriate  capital 
outlay  requests. 

The  budget  activities  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  were  challeng- 
ing during  1973  as  progress  was  initiated  to  refine  the  higher  education 
budgeting  process  in  the  Commonwealth.  At  all  levels  of  the  budgeting 
process,  significant  experience  has  been  gained  to  facilitate  the  smooth  op- 
eration of  the  institutions,  the  segments,  and  public  higher  education  as  a 
whole.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  looks  forward  to  expanding  its  ef- 
forts, and  to  refining  the  budgetary  analyses  during  the  year  ahead  with  the 
continued  cooperation  and  support  of  the  higher  education  community 
operating  in  unison  to  produce  the  best  budget  possible  for  Commonwealth 
higher  education. 
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ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

Significant  progress  occurred  in  the  academic  planning  processes  of 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  during  1973.  The  Collegiate  Authority 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  received,  reviewed,  and 
acted  upon  programs  submitted  to  the  Board  under  the  Procedures  for  the 
Approval  of  New  Programs,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  at  its  meeting  in  December,  1972  and  were  implemented  during 
the  year.  In  1973,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  Collegiate  Authority 
Committee  consisted  of  the  following  persons:  Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Spauld- 
ing.  Chairperson;  Dr.  Gene  P.  Grillo,  Mrs.  Mildred  D.  Jarvis  and  Mrs. 
Florence  R.  Rubin. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  reviews  and  evaluates  both  program 
approval  requests  from  the  public  higher  education  institutions  and  applica- 
tions from  independent  institutions  desiring  to  extend,  amend  or  institute 
new  charters  for  degree  authority. 

The  1973  Collegiate  Authority  Procedures  were  composed  of  a  three 
stage  process  for  approval  of  programs  in  the  public  higher  education  sec- 
tor. Stage  I,  Notification,  provided  the  public  higher  education  segments 
with  an  opportunity  to  notify  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of  their  inten- 
tion to  plan  a  new  program.  Such  notification  could  occur  either  before  or 
after  any  formal  vote  of  the  public  higher  education  segmental  Boards  of 
Trustees.  At  the  time  of  notification,  the  Board  reviewed  the  segmental 
program  intentions,  utilizing  all  available  resources,  including  the  several 
Academic  Advisory  Committees  to  the  Board.  The  Board  forwarded  rec- 
ommendations to  the  segmental  offices,  and  its  best  indications  as  to  ob- 
vious program  development  difficulties,  such  as  cost,  duplication  of  pro- 
grams, feasibility,  and  appropriateness. 

Stage  II,  Program  Approval,  provided  the  Board  with  full  documenta- 
tion of  the  segmental  program  approval  request.  At  this  stage,  full 
documentation  with  regard  to  the  areas  outlined  in  the  "Guidelines  for 
Program  Approval"  document  and  the  issues  raised  by  the  Academic  Ad- 
visory Committee  was  requested.  Thorough  examination  and  review  of  the 
submitted  program  was  made  by  the  Collegiate  Authority  Committee,  and 
this  recommendation  was  then  forwarded  to  the  full  Board  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  the  final  stage.  Stage  III,  Operational  Approval,  was 
to  provide  the  Board  with  an  opportunity  for  final  program  review  before 
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students  were  admitted  for  study.  Requests  for  Operational  Approval  were 
submitted  to  the  Board.  Operational  Approval  was  granted  automatically 
in  most  cases  unless  the  program  finally  submitted  was  different  in  signifi- 
cant ways  from  that  for  which  the  Stage  II,  Program  Approval,  recom- 
mendation was  granted. 

The  significant  contributions  and  intense  activity  of  the  Academic  Ad- 
visory Committees  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  merit  the  highest 
commendation.  These  Academic  Advisory  Committees  consist  of  high 
level  professionals  in  all  fields  of  academic  endeavor  who  donate  their  time 
and  professional  skills  to  contribute  to  strengthening  the  academic  planning 
3f  the  Collegiate  Authority  Affairs  of  the  Board.  The  Board  commends 
3ach  of  the  members  of  the  Committees  for  the  invaluable  efforts  the 
Committees  perform  on  behalf  of  the  Board. 
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1973 
FOUR-YEAR  ACADEMIC  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Richard  Freeland,  Director  of  Educational  Planning 
University  of  Massachusetts  —  Boston 

Marvin  J.  LaHood,  Academic  Dean 
Salem  State  College 

Kenneth  W.  Ballou,  Dean  of  University  College 
Northeastern  University 

Gregory  Spence,  Associate  Dean  of  Student  Academic  Affairs 
Boston  University 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Fahey,  Dean 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Robert  V.  McCarthy,  Dean  of  the  College 
Boston  State  College 

Raymond  Marion,  Academic  Dean 
Assumption  College 

Richard  Fontera,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University 

Robert  Woodbury 

University  of  Massachusetts  —  Amherst 

1973 
TWO-YEAR  ACADEMIC  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Charles  M.  Thomson,  Senior  Dean  of  Instruction 
Wentworth  Institute 

Charles  Buzzell,  Associate  Commissioner  of  Occupational  Education  De- 
partment of  Education 
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Donald  Beattie,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 
North  Shore  Community  College 

Basil  Castaldi,  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs 
Bristol  Community  College 

James  M.  Pollock,  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs 
Lasell  Junior  College 

Father  Ernest  Bartell,  President 
Stonehill  College 

James  Annable,  Professor 
Sloan  School  of  Management 

Horatio  M.  LaFauci,  Dean 
College  of  Basic  Studies 
Boston  University 

Albert  Mlawsky,  Superintendent 
Assabet  Valley  Vocational  Technical 
Regional  School  District 

1973 
GRADUATE  ACADEMIC  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Kathryn  McCarthy,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Tufts  University 

Mortimer  H.  Appley,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
University  of  Massachusetts  —  Amherst 

Irwin  Whiting  Sizer,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Donald  White,  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Boston  College 
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John  F.  Nash,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Fitchburg  State  College 

Frank  Joseph  Hilferty,  Dean  of  Faculty 
Bridgewater  State  College 

Edward  L.  Alexander,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Lowell  Technological  Institute 

1973 

NON-TRADITIONAL  EDUCATION 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Jerrold  Zacharias 

Professor  Emeritus 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Seymour  Simches 
Director 
College  Within 
Tufts  University 

Richard  Clark 

Assistant  Dean  for  Undergraduate  Affairs 

University  of  Massachusetts 

Lawrence  E.  Fox 

Executive  Director 

Worcester  Consortium  for  Higher  Education 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Barbara  Turlington 
Hampshire  College 

William  Craft 

Chairman,  Department  of  Human  Resources 

North  Shore  Community  College 

Betty  Metz 

Dean  of  Continuing  Education 

Bristol  Community  College 
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James  T.  Amsler 

President 

North  Adams  State  College 

Lee  Harrington 
President 

Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy 

1973 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  NURSING  EDUCATION 

Lillian  R.  Goodman 
Director  of  Nursing 
Worcester  State  College 

Mary  Dineen 

Dean,  Boston  College 

School  of  Nursing 

Betty  Forest 

Chairman 

Department  of  Nursing 

Quinsigamond  Community  College 

Ellen  Howland 

Director  of  Nursing 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital 

Elaine  Hubbard 
Chairman 

Department  of  Nursing 
Simmons  College 

Mary  Malone 
Director,  ODWIN 

Patricia  Okimi 
Chairman 

Department  of  Nursing 
Atlantic  Union  College 
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Madeline  Papile 

Director,  Dept.  of  Nursing 

Quincy  Vocational  Technical  School 

Eleanor  voorhies 
Chairman,  Dept.  of  Nursing 
Fitchburg  State  College 

*Ex  Officio  Members 

Genevieve  Monagham 

Mass.  Board  of  Registration  in  Nursing 

Mary  Conceison 

President,  Mass.  League  of  Nursing 

Eileen  Ryan 

Chairman,  Mass.  Nurses  Association 

Council  of  Education 

Sisterer  Frances  Michael 
Mass.  Hospital  Association 

Helen  Belcher 

Nursing  Director 

New  England  Board  of  Higher  Education 

^appointed  by  organizations  cited 
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A  second  significant  set  of  guidelines  for  requests  for  degree  authority 
involved  the  guidelines  for  proprietary  institutions.  At  the  June,  1973  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  approval  was  granted  to  the 
"Guidelines  for  Proprietary  Institutions  Requesting  Degree  Authority". 
In  adopting  these  policy  guidelines,  the  Board  particularly  noted  the  impor- 
tance of  the  data  required  for  annual  evaluation  and  reporting  for  each 
proprietary  institution,  the  composition  of  the  lay  Board  of  Trustees  as  a 
means  of  preserving  quality  education,  and  the  use  of  the  visiting  commit- 
tees for  regular  review  to  insure  quality  educational  offerings  at  proprietary 
institutions  requesting  degree  authority. 

The  Proprietary  Guidelines  approved  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  June,  1973  delineated  the  specific  requirements  for  the  composition 
of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  for  proprietary  institutions,  their  functions,  the 
responsibilities  and  the  general  institutional  operational  requirements 
necessary  to  insure  quality  in  educational  offerings.  Once  degree  granting 
authority  has  been  authorized,  continued  degree  granting  authority  for 
proprietary  institutions  will  be  dependent  upon  review  by  a  visiting  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  with  such  visitations 
occuring  at  regular  three  year  intervals. 

In  March,  1973,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  approved  degree 
granting  authority  for  the  first  proprietary  institution  in  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Arthur  D.  Little  Management  Education  Institute, 
Inc.(ADL/MEI).  ADL/MEI  was  authorized  to  award  the  academic  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Administration  for  the  successful  completion  of  a 
prescribed  program  of  courses,  lectures  and  laboratory  work  lasting  at  least 
eight  months.  The  program  is  designed  for  managers  specializing  in  agro- 
industrial  and  industrial  development  of  emerging  countries.  ADL/MEI  is 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  a  Cambridge-based 
research  engineering  and  management  consulting  firm. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  requirements  that  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation established  in  the  approval  of  this  degree  granting  authority.  The 
Board  approved  this  degree-granting  authority  contingent  upon  the 
ADL/MEI  establishing  an  independent  Board  of  Trustees  of  seven  or  more 
trustees  with  at  least  four  members  having  no  affiliation  with  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  or  its  subsidiaries.  The  Trustees  are  to  be  residents  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  are  to  be  able,  experienced  men  and  women  from  such 
fields  as  education,  labor,  business,  government,  law,  medicine,  and  sci- 
ence. This  Board  is  charged  with  certain  prescribed  functions  by  the  Board 
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of  Higher  Education  to  assure  that  high  professional  standards  are  main- 
tained at  ADL/MEI  and  to  insure  that  the  public  interest  is  safeguarded. 
ADL/MEI  is  required  to  report  fully  once  each  year  to  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  on  the  activitites  and  conditions  at  ADL/MEI. 

Since  1964,  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  has  been  conducting  a  managment 
training  program  in  Agro-Industrial  and  Industrial  Development  for  De- 
veloping Countries  which  runs  for  nine  months  each  year  and  includes  31 
courses  and  not  less  than  650  class  hours  per  year  of  instruction  plus 
supervised  field  trips,  research  projects  and  plant  visits.  To  date,  163  indi- 
viduals have  participated  in  the  program  and  146  have  already  been 
awarded  a  "Diploma  of  Professional  Achievement"  for  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  prescribed  program.  Most  of  the  students  in  this  program 
come  from  the  developing  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Many  participants 
have  been  civil  servants;  others  have  been  factory  or  plant  managers. 

The  ADL/MEI  program  is  especially  designed  to  prepare  adminis- 
trators for  increased  responsibility  in  their  ministries,  agencies,  or  com- 
panies for  planning,  administering,  and  implementing  sound  national  agro- 
industrial  and  industrial  development  programs.  The  ADL/MEI  program 
brings  together  from  various  countries  a  group  of  administrators  with  simi- 
lar responsibilities  and  problems  in  order  to  exchange  industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural development  experience,  policies,  and  points  of  view  within  a 
stimulating  professional  environment,  and,  together  to  develop  a  common 
approach  to  the  application  of  management  skills  and  experience  to  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  development  programs. 

The  program  blends  together  academic,  professional,  and  practical 
training  in  all  aspects  of  the  management  of  agro-industrial  and  industrial 
development  with  special  emphasis  on  the  skills  and  techniques  of  project 
development  and  project  evaluation.  An  analytical,  problem-solving,  and 
decision-making  training  experience  is  provided  that  is  closely  related  to 
the  responsibilities  that  the  participants  will  assume  on  their  return  to  their 
respective  organizations.  The  approval  of  this  program  by  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  the  development  and  estab- 
lishment of  the  guidelines,  principles,  and  standards  for  the  new  area  of 
approval  of  degree  granting  authority  for  proprietary  institutions. 
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PROGRAM  IMPACT  (TITLE  I,  HEA  1965) 

Program  Impact,  Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education,  Title 
I,  HEA,  1965  is  a  significant  federal  program  operated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Collegiate  Authority  section  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
Fiscal  Year  1973  was  an  uncertain  year  for  Title  I  since  it  was  not  until  the 
final  five  days  of  the  fiscal  year  that  the  funding  level  for  Title  I  was  de- 
termined. The  national  funding  level  had  remained  constant  at  $9.5  million 
since  the  inception  of  the  Program  in  1966.  In  FY  1973,  the  appropriation 
for  the  program  advanced  to  $15  million.  The  Massachusetts  Title  I  Pro- 
gram received  $367,795  in  comparison  to  former  annual  appropriations  of 
approximately  $210,000.  The  following  provides  an  overview  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  past  year,  and  includes  the  following  items:  identification 
of  the  projects  approved  for  FY  1973  funding;  the  projects  completed  dur- 
ing the  year;  those  projects  still  in  progress;  and  the  contributions  made  by 
the  Title  I  Advisory  Council. 

FY  J 973  Awards 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  staff  and  the  Title  I  Advisory  Council 
proceeded  with  a  guarded  positive  approach  throughout  the  1973  situation 
of  uncertain  funding.  This  approach  enabled  the  Board  to  move  quickly 
when  the  maximum  funds  were  finally  released.  At  the  May,  1973  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  Board  approved  the  projects  rec- 
ommended by  the  Title  I  Advisory  Council.  The  following  lists  the  project 
grants,  institutions,  and  awards  that  resulted.  The  average  award  for  FY 
1973  was  over  $26,000  or  about  $12,000  higher  than  the  highest  average  for 
any  prior  year.  The  prospects  for  outstanding  projects  for  FY  1973  are  the 
best  to  date  based  both  on  the  proposal  quality  and  the  increased  funding 
level. 
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Bristol  Community  College  "Access  to  Political  Participation  in  the 
Ibero-American  Community"  $23,386. 

Harvard  University  "Education  of  Communities  about  CATV  Franchis- 
ing" $19,654. 

Middlesex  Community  College  "Preventive  Dentistry  through  Community 
Action"  $6,882. 

University  of  Massachusetts/Boston   "Community  Planning  &  Training 
Project"  $46,728. 

Brandeis   University  "Resident  Self-Help  through  Agency  Access" 
$17,500. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  "Effective  and  Affordable  Medica- 
tion Delivery"  $24,  688. 

North  Shore  Community  College  "Health  Care  Access  for  Spanish  in 
Salem/Peabody"  $27,680. 

North    Shore    Community    College    "Local    Children's    Councils/ 
Supplemental  Education  Programs"  $25,795. 

Tufts  University  "Health  Care  Accessibility  for  Boston's  Chinese  Com- 
munity" $50,500. 

University  of  MassachusettslAmherst  "Opening  Higher  Education  with 
Instructional  Television"  $48,000. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  "Hepatitis  Study-Phase  Two"  $25,200. 

University  of  MassachusettslAmherst  "Teaching  and  Learning  Practical 
Politics"  $34,155. 
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COMPLETED  PROJECTS 

During  FY  1973,  seventeen  previously  funded  projects  were  com- 
pleted by  the  following  institutions:  American  International  College,  Berk- 
shire Community  College,  Boston  College,  Boston  University,  Bristol 
Community  College,  Cape  Cod  Community  College,  Clark  University  (3), 
Greenfield  Community  College  (2),  Harvard  University,  Holyoke  Com- 
munity College,  Lesley  College,  Northeastern  University,  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  and  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Waltham. 
Substantively,  the  projects  involved  a  range  of  community  problems  con- 
cerned with  such  varied  areas  as  leadership  training,  housing,  community 
school  collaboration,  para-professional  training  and  environmental  issues. 
The  target  audiences  included  the  Spanish-speaking,  Blacks,  local  officials, 
and  other  minority  groups,  and  community  members  in  general.  Lectures, 
conferences,  seminars,  informal  meetings,  counseling,  research  and  off- 
campus  centers  represent  some  of  the  types  of  educational  formats  used. 

TITLE  I  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

As  in  every  year  since  the  program  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  in  January,  1969,  the  Title  I  Advisory  Council  members 
have  been  active  and  dedicated  in  assuming  their  responsibilities  in  their 
advisory  capacity.  The  full  Council  met  four  times  from  October  through 
May  and  numerous  subcommittee  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  year. 

In  addition  to  proposal  reviews  and  recommendations,  the  members 
made  seven  individual  on-site  project  visitations  and  were  invited  to  sit  and 
observe  on-going  projects  on  two  occasions.  This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Council,  through  an  Amendment  Sub-Committee,  worked  closely  with 
the  staff  in  developing  the  substance  and  direction  of  the  FY  1974 
Amendment. 

The  following  new  appointments  to  the  Advisory  Council  were  made 
in  FY  1973  by  Governor  Sargent:  Sean  M.  Dunphy,  Mayor  of  Northamp- 
ton; Gerald  W.  Hayes,  Executive  Director,  Holyoke  Model  Cities;  Dr. 
John  Herzog,  Foundations  of  Education  Department  Chairman,  North- 
eastern University;  Dr.  Barbara  Jackson,  National  Street  Academies  Di- 
rector of  Evaluation;  Carla  Johnson,  Federal  Aides  Coordinator,  Mayor's 
Office,  Somerville;  Harold  W.  Shively,  President,  Bunker  Hill  Community 
College;  Dr.  John  H.  Strange,  Dean  of  College  of  Public  and  Community 
Service,  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston;  and  Herbert  H.  Taylor, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  Worcester  State  College.  The  following 
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persons  continued  their  appointments  to  the  Title  I  Advisory  Council: 
Mrs.  Howell  Bates,  Chairperson;  Thomas  J.  Dolphin,  Director  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Clark  University;  Lawrence  Freed;  Edgar  J.  Goff,  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Joint  Community-University  Center  for  Innercity 
Change;  Edward  Gronostalski;  and  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Raup. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  several  areas  encompassed  in  the  Col- 
legiate Authority  Affairs  section  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  have 
been  evidenced  in  the  activities  of  this  past  year.  The  substantial  contribu- 
tions by  the  Advisory  Committees  and  the  cooperation  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  several  segments  of  higher  education  have  encouraged  and  supported 
the  Board's  activities  in  this  area. 
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STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

The  several  State  Scholarship  programs  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  represent  major  operational  responsibilities  of 
the  Board.  These  programs  have  continued  their  growth  over  the  past  year. 
While  the  dollar  appropriation  for  the  1972-73  programs  remained  essen- 
tially at  the  $8.5  million  level  of  1971-72,  the  number  of  applications  in- 
creased from  32,000  to  38,000.  The  final  number  of  awards  for  1972-73  was 
14,000. 

After  the  two-year  funding  plateau  for  the  scholarship  programs  at 
$8.5  million,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  requested  funding  for  the  1974 
fiscal  year  totaling  $10.1  million.  This  request  included  a  $1.5  million  in- 
crease from  $8.0  million  to  $9.5  million  in  the  General  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, the  largest  of  the  several  scholarship  programs.  Although  the  need 
for  state  scholarship  funds  far  exceeds  these  figures,  the  Board  consciously 
requested  increases  that  were  reasonable  during  a  difficult  budget  year.  A 
total  of  $9.5  million  for  General  Scholarships  was  appropriated,  and  $10.1 
million  for  overall  scholarship  support  reestablished  the  growth  pattern  in 
state  scholarship  funding  begun  in  1969-70.  This  program  growth  was  par- 
ticularly important  since  applications  for  1973-74  had  increased  to  45,000. 
The  additional  $1.5  million  made  a  significant  impact  in  the  ability  of  the 
Board  to  assist  new  upperclass  candidates,  those  already  enrolled  in  col- 
lege, and  those  not  receiving  State  Scholarships.  Approximately  16,800 
scholarships  have  been  granted  for  1972-73.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
1973-74  award  totals  will  increase  significantly  over  the  1972-73  award  to- 
tals. 

The  several  scholarship  appropriation  increases  have  permitted  an  in- 
crease in  the  Massachusetts  public  sector  stipends  to  a  maximum  of  $300, 
and  have  permitted  an  increase  in  the  private  sector  Medical  and  Dental 
stipends  from  $700  to  $900. 

CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

In  1973,  the  second  selection  of  winners  of  the  Christian  A.  Herter 
Memorial  scholarship  guarantees  was  completed.  Twenty-five  students 
from  the  10th  and  11th  grades  were  screened  and  selected  from  among  153 
nominees  from  schools  and  community  agencies  to  receive  scholarships 
after  successful  graduation  from  high  school. 
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The  first  group  of  Christian  A.  Herter  recipients  entered  college  in  the 
fall,  1973.  This  group  of  recipients  included  19  juniors  selected  in  1972  and 
1  junior  selected  in  1973  who  accelerated  completion  of  her  secondary 
school  program  to  enter  college  in  September  1973.  The  1973-74  award' 
values  for  Christian  A.  Herter  Scholarship  recipients  are  based  upon  the 
total  budget  expenses  at  the  colleges  chosen.  These  awards  range  from 
$900  to  $2,800,  and  provide  meaningful  assistance  to  students  facing  cul- 
tural and  economic  discouragement. 

VETERAN  AFFAIRS 

The  former  Board  of  Collegiate  Authority  through  its  Veteran  Affairs' 
Office  was  designated  by  the  Governor  as  the  Approving  Agency  for  in- 
stitutions and  Job  Training  establishments  for  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  until  1965.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  re- 
ceived a  similar  designation  in  1966  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
wives  and  children  of  deceased  and  totally  disabled  veterans  and  the  wives 
and  children  of  prisoners  of  war.  Chapter  15,  Section  ID  of  the  General 
Laws  and  Title  38,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  Public  Laws 
89-358,  90-77,  90-631,  91-219,  and  92-540  contain  the  pertinent  legislative 
references  for  this  program. 

In  the  1973  fiscal  year,  twenty-two  new  institutional  approvals  were 
granted.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  On  The  Job  Training  Programs  were 
approved  making  a  total  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one.  Three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  visitations  to  institutions  and  On  The  Job  Training  Estab- 
lishments were  made. 

VETERANS  TUITION  EXEMPTION  PROGRAM 

Another  significant  activity  in  the  area  of  veterans  educational  oppor- 
tunities is  the  Vietnam  Veterans  tuition  exemption  waiver  program  oper- 
ated under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education.  In  1973,  this 
program  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Education  to  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education.  The  Board  in  turn,  decentralized  to  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  those  functions  which  could  best  be  performed  at  the  in- 
stitutional level,  such  as  the  certification  of  semester  attendance. 
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POLICE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
INCENTIVE  SALARY  PROGRAM 

The  Police  Higher  Education  Incentive  Salary  Program  is  a  student  af- 
fairs program  designed  to  encourage  further  study  and  upgrading  of  educa- 
tion by  police  in  those  cities  and  towns  that  have  accepted  the  guidelines  of 
the  program. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  108L  and  consistent  with  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  on  June  17,  1971,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
has  the  administrative  responsibility  for  certifying  academic  work  com- 
pleted by  over  2,200  police  personnel  from  101  cities  and  towns  as  well  as 
from  the  three  state  police  agencies,  i.e.  the  Capital,  Metropolitan  District 
Commission,  and  the  State  Police  Organizations. 
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PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH  AFFAIRS 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  has  the  fundamental  responsibility  for 
developing  and  coordinating  the  implementation  of  public  policy  for  higher 
education  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  order  to  discharge  this  responsibility 
properly,  the  Board  requires  a  framework  for  policy  development  as  well 
as  research  and  analytical  tools.  Planning  and  associated  activities  are, 
then,  the  keystones  of  Board  coordinating  activity.  In  this  connection  sev- 
eral major  activities  were  initiated. 

The  Board  is  committed  to  developing  and  refining  the  context  for 
segmental  coordination  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  particular  considerable 
effort  has  and  will  continue  to  be  given  to  the  development  with  the  seg- 
ments of  public  higher  education  of  a  multi-level  planning  mechanism,  with 
the  necessary  tools  for  planning  and  analysis. 

During  1973,  representatives  of  the  public  and  private  higher  educa- 
tion sectors  met  in  a  Forum  to  discuss  issues  of  common  concern  in  higher 
education.  The  Forum  is  a  voluntary  association  of  institutional  represen- 
tatives who  are  interested  in  developing  the  efficient  use  of  all  higher  edu- 
cation resources  in  the  Commonwealth.  In  particular,  the  Forum  focused 
its  attention  on  five  critical  issues  in  the  Commonwealth  higher  education 
community.  These  issues  are:  the  design  and  implementation  of  systems 
for  data-gathering  and  analysis;  the  provision  of  a  common  and  standard 
cost-reporting  system  throughout  the  state,  and  a  means  for  certifying  its 
validity;  discussion  and  consensual  resolution  of  conflicts  over  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  programs  and  capital  outlay,  before  commitment  to  such 
investments;  planning,  in  the  sense  of  independent  assessments  of  changing 
higher  education  needs,  and  the  design  of  public/private  higher  education 
strategies  for  meeting  those  needs;  and  discussion  of  policies  for  public  and 
private  higher  education. 

The  development  of  planning  structures  and  processes  supports  the 
further  development  of  tools  and  methods  of  analysis.  Included  in  these 
tools  and  analyses,  are  the  Student  Information  Survey,  the  degree  pro- 
gram inventory,  the  survey  of  post-secondary  vocational-technical  pro- 
grams, and  the  Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey.  All  these 
instruments  will  contribute  to  a  coordinated  framework  through  which  the 
planning  responsibilities  for  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth  can  be 
more  efficiently  orchestrated  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education. 
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CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  MASTER  PLAN  PROJECT 

In  the  winter  of  1972,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  applied  for  and 
received  a  grant  of  approximately  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  develop  a  master  plan  for  higher  education  for  criminal  justice  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  Criminal  Justice  Master  Plan  Project  reflects  a  continuing 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  regarding  planning 
higher  education  for  criminal  justice  personnel.  It  represents  a  major  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Board  in  the  evolution  of  sound  and  rational  policy  con- 
cerning the  educational  needs  of  the  Commonwealth's  criminal  justice 
agents.  A  distinguished  Advisory  Committee,  chaired  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  consisting  of  leading  academics  in  the 
field  of  criminal  justice  education,  outstanding  professionals  in  the  various 
criminal  justice  agencies,  concerned  government  officials,  and  members  of 
the  lay  public  has  been  assembled  to  advise  the  Project.  The  Committee 
and  its  Subcommittees  have  been  quite  active,  and  their  assistance  has 
been  invaluable. 

The  aim  of  this  Project  has  been  a  direct  one  to  develop  those  higher 
educational  opportunities  for  personnel  in  criminal  justice  that  best  fit  their 
particular  needs.  At  the  same  time  those  higher  educational  opportunities 
ought  to  be  responsive  to  emerging  and  projected  needs  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

The  Project  has  fulfilled  this  aim  by  obtaining  data  from  a  variety  of 
sources  in  three  areas:  the  criminal  justice  agencies  themselves,  for  exam- 
ple: Police,  Corrections,  Parole,  Probation,  Youth  Services,  and  the  Crim- 
inal Courts;  from  the  personnel  who  work  in  those  agencies;  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Surveys  were  conducted,  both  in  and  out-of- 
state;  interviews  held;  and  voluminous  written  material  was  digested. 
These  findings  will  be  summarized  in  the  Project's  final  report. 

The  issues  to  be  examined  in  the  Report  in  the  various  areas  of  crimi- 
nal justice  higher  education  range  from  the  shape  of  law  enforcement  edu- 
cation curricula  to  devising  new  career  ladders  to  encourage  education 
among  correction  officers.  Strategies  in  involving  institutions  of  higher 
education  directly  in  certain  criminal  justice  activities  —  notably  services 
to  delinquent  youth  —  will  be  considered.  New  mechanisms  for  coordinat- 
ing public  and  private  higher  education  activities  in  the  criminal  justice 
field  will  be  discussed,  as  well  as  new  mechanisms  to  accredit  and  review 
standards  in  the  field.  The  final  Report  on  this  planning  activity  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  will  result  in  a  comprehensive  and  realistic 
evaluation  of  higher  education  for  criminal  justice  in  Massachusetts. 
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HEALTH  AFFAIRS  PLANNING 

Another  substantial  area  of  planning  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion is  the  area  of  health  manpower  planning  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. To  meet  the  increased  need  for  professional  input  to  the  decisions 
of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  two  major  statewide  advisory  commit- 
tees were  formed.  The  Board  also  initiated  a  major  health  manpower 
plannning  conference  in  the  Spring,  1973. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  staff,  and  a  distinguished  advisory 
committee  took  the  lead  in  bringing  Commonwealth  health  service  planners 
together  in  a  conference  on  April  19  and  20,  1973.  The  conference  ex- 
amined the  areas  of  greatest  change  in  health  manpower  planning  and  at- 
tempted to  refine  the  educational  establishment's  role  in  health  career  de- 
velopment and  manpower  planning.  The  conference  was  viewed  as  the  be- 
ginning of  an  extended  review  of  health  manpower  problems  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, involving  the  active  participation  of  state-leadership  in  man- 
power, health,  and  higher  education. 

The  Conference  keynote  address  was  given  by  Dr.  John  Hogness, 
President,  Institute  of  Medicine,  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Other 
speakers  included  Dr.  William  Bicknell,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health; 
Dr.  Joseph  Cronin,  Secretary  of  Educational  Affairs;  Dr.  John  Dinkel- 
spiel,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Manpower  Affairs;  Dr.  Carl  Stevens,  Visiting 
Professor  of  Economics  at  Harvard  University;  Dr.  Peter  Eichman,  De- 
puty Director  of  Health,  National  Institute  of  Health;  Adam  Yarmolinsky, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts;  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Corazzini,  Professor,  Tufts  University  and  formerly  Deputy 
Chancellor,  Board  of  Higher  Education. 

The  Board  of  Higher  Education  attempted  to  build  on  its  previous  pro- 
fessional health  affairs  support  through  the  Nursing  Advisory  Committee, 
and  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  by  forming  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Health  Affairs  and  the  Nursing  Steering  Committee  in  May, 
1973.  The  Health  Affairs  Committee  was  charged  to  further  Massachusetts 
efforts  to  improve  coordination,  relevance,  and  the  quality  of  educational 
programs  for  health  care  workers.  The  Board  saw  this  effort  as  crucial  if 
private  and  public  higher  education  were  to  plan  an  effective  role  in  meet- 
ing critical  health  needs  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  Committee 
had  representation  from  higher  education,  hospitals,  health  centers,  state 
health  planners,  and  consumers. 
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The  Nursing  Steering  Committee  was  established  with  representation 
of  the  Community  Colleges,  State  Colleges,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University,  and  the  general  health  commun- 
ity. Its  task  was  to  assist  in  the  cooperative  activities  of  the  three  system's 
offices  and  to  advise  the  public  higher  education  system  in  its  efforts  to  im- 
prove coordination,  relevance,  and  quality  programs  in  nursing  education. 
As  working  groups  for  the  Nursing  Steering  Committee,  the  Board  also  es- 
tablished local  articulation  committees  in  Boston,  Framingham,  and  Wor- 
cester to  effectively  bring  together  public  health  programming  in  each  reg- 
ional area.  This  planning  effort  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  repres- 
ents a  continuing  effort  to  develop  and  utilize  the  higher  educational  re- 
sources of  the  Commonwealth  in  such  a  way  as  to  maximize  the  benefits 
that  each  regional  area  can  gain  from  the  resources  available  to  it.  The 
Board  commends  this  Committee  for  the  invaluable  counsel  it  has  afforded 
the  Board  during  the  past  year. 

STUDENT  CONFERENCE 

On  February  9,  10,  and  1 1 ,  1973,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  spon- 
sored a  state-wide  student  government  conference  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst.  Student  government  leaders  from  each  of  the 
five  segments  of  higher  education  joined  to  share  views  on  the  current  is- 
sues in  higher  education  and  to  consider  solutions  to  areas  of  common  con- 
cern to  students  in  public  higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  planning  and  research  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
thus  assumed  a  variety  of  forms  during  1973.  These  efforts  will  continue  in 
1974  as  several  of  the  particular  projects  initiated  in  1973  enter  into  a  new 
stage  of  policy  development. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
HIGHLIGHTS  OF  1973 

Major  developments  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  1973  in- 
cluded opening  of  new  physical  facilities,  establishment  of  new  academic 
programs,  and  additions  to  the  University's  leadership. 

New  Physical  Facilities 

The  physical  developments  for  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in- 
cluded the  opening  of  an  entirely  new  campus  at  Boston  and  the  opening  of 
major  new  academic  buildings  at  both  Amherst  and  at  the  Medical  School 
in  Worcester.  The  $130  million  Phase  I  construction  at  the  Boston  Colum- 
bia Point  campus  represents  the  largest  single  capital  construction  project 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Commonwealth.  Administrators  moved  into  their 
new  offices  at  Columbia  Point  during  the  summer,  and  most  academic  de- 
partments moved  to  the  new  campus  following  the  end  of  fall  term  classes. 
Phase  I  construction  includes  an  administration  building,  separate  build- 
ings for  Colleges  I  and  II,  a  science  building,  a  library,  and  a  service  and 
supply  building. 

At  Amherst,  the  University  Library  moved  into  its  new  28-story  tower 
building,  providing  new  room  for  the  University's  expanding  collection  and 
much  needed  study  space.  External  work  was  completed  on  the  Fine  Arts 
Center  and  a  second  tower  was  under  construction  at  the  Graduate  Re- 
search Center. 

At  Worcester,  the  Medical  School  moved  into  its  new  Basic  and  Clini- 
cal Sciences  Building  and  the  new  power  plant  went  into  operation.  Con- 
struction on  the  teaching  hospital,  which  will  open  in  1975,  continues  ahead 
of  schedule. 

The  physical  growth  of  the  University  is  matched  by  continuing  en- 
rollment pressures.  Fall,  1973,  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  on  the  three 
campuses  totalled  28,578,  but  the  University  in  Fiscal  1973  received  45,937 
applications  for  admission  and  continues  to  have  to  turn  away  thousands  of 
qualified  Massachusetts  residents.  Like  other  education  institutions  across 
the  country,  the  University  has  revised  downward  its  earlier  projections  of 
future  enrollment  pressures.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has  already  set  an  en- 
rollment ceiling  of  25,000  students  for  the  Amherst  campus,  and  this  year 
reduced  from  15,000  to  12,500  the  projected  enrollment  ceiling  for  the  Bos- 
ton campus. 
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The  University's  operating  budget  of  $130  million  for  Fiscal  1974  in- 
cluded $84  million  in  state  funds.  The  budget  represents  the  largest  in- 
crease in  absolute  dollar  terms  ever  received  by  the  University,  but  still 
leaves  important  needs  unmet,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  library  acquisi- 
tions and  student  aid  funds. 

While  there  is  more  building  to  be  done,  particularly  at  the  Boston 
campus,  it  is  clear  that  the  University's  budgets  and  construction  programs 
will  not  continue  to  grow  at  the  rates  of  the  past  decade.  The  energies  that 
have  previously  gone  into  directing  that  growth  can  now  be  turned  to  other 
critical  issues  of  University  management,  academic  development,  public 
service,  and  cooperation  with  other  segments  of  higher  education. 

In  April,  the  University's  Board  of  Trustees  approved  a  new  state- 
ment of  policy  for  University  governance  which  makes  explicit  the  princi- 
ple of  shared  effort  by  administrators,  faculty  and  students  in  governing  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  The  new  policy  has  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  multi-campus  planning  and  budget  committees,  a  realignment 
of  responsibilities  in  the  Office  of  the  President,  and  relocation  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  to  Boston. 

New  Academic  Programs 

The  University's  review  of  its  graduate  programs  continued  with  com- 
pletion of  an  extensive  survey  of  graduate  programs  at  the  Amherst  cam- 
pus under  the  direction  of  Dean  Mortimer  H.  Appley.  Although  the  Trus- 
tees approved  a  Master's  Degree  program  in  History  for  the  Boston  cam- 
pus this  year,  there  is  a  general  moratorium  on  new  graduate  programs 
throughout  the  University  while  this  review  is  underway. 

While  the  University  is  assessing  the  future  development  of  traditional 
programs  at  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels,  it  has  also  con- 
tinued its  study  and  development  of  non-traditional  programs.  The  College 
of  Public  and  Community  Service,  College  III,  opened  in  October  with  304 
students.  This  newest  component  of  the  Boston  campus  is  intended  to  pre- 
pare its  graduates  for  careers  in  public  and  social  service  agencies,  and  its 
curriculum  is  intended  to  train  students  to  apply  academic  knowledge  to 
solving  the  practical  problems  they  will  face.  Additionally,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  have  authorized  the  search  for  a  dean  and  planning  staff  for  Col- 
lege IV  in  Boston.  This  new  component  will  be  oriented  toward  profes- 
sional studies  in  several  fields. 
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The  University  is  sensitive  to  the  need  for  cooperation  with  the  Board 
of  Higher  Education  in  planning  the  development  of  future  programs.  It 
has  participated  actively  in  the  formation  of  a  "public-private  forum"  for 
discussion  of  academic  and  physical  development,  financial  aid,  and  other 
issues  of  common  concern  to  both  public  and  private  institutions.  Presi- 
dents of  the  six  New  England  land  grant  universities  formed  a  Joint  Opera- 
tions Committee  in  1973,  and  the  Committee  is  exploring  development  of  a 
regional  approach  to  graduate  and  professional  education  and  other  areas 
of  concern.  The  University  is  also  participating  in  the  professional  task 
force  charged  with  responsibility  for  developing  plans  for  a  state  "open 
university." 

As  a  public  institution,  the  University  also  has  a  special  obligation  to 
use  its  resources  in  the  public  service.  The  Institute  for  Governmental 
Services  has  become  an  invaluable  source  of  technical  assistance  to  state 
and  local  government,  while  the  Institute  for  Labor  Affairs  continued  its 
extensive  program  of  educational  service  to  the  labor  movement.  The  Uni- 
versity is  undertaking  a  review  and  development  of  its  internship  programs, 
which  provide  both  significant  educational  benefits  to  their  participants  and 
real  service  to  the  agencies  in  which  the  interns  serve.  Both  the  Amherst 
and  the  Boston  campuses  have  begun  effective  educational  programs  for 
inmates  in  state  and  county  correctional  facilities. 

University  Leadership 

The  year  1973  was  one  of  important  additions  to  the  University's  lead- 
ership. Dr.  Carlo  L.  Golino,  who  had  been  vice  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California's  Riverside  Campus,  was  named  Chancellor  of  the  Bos- 
ton campus.  He  has  devoted  a  substantial  portion  of  his  energies  in  the  first 
few  months  to  strengthening  the  relationships  between  the  University  and 
its  new  neighbors  in  the  Dorchester  area.  In  the  President's  Office,  Dr. 
Ernest  A.  Lynton,  the  first  dean  of  Livingston  College,  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, was  named  Senior  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs,  and  Nan  S. 
Robinson  was  appointed  Vice  President  for  Planning.  Franklin  K.  Patter- 
son, the  Frank  L.  Boyden  Professor  of  the  University,  accepted  additional 
duties  as  Secretary  of  the  University. 

In  short,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  made  significant  progress  in 
1973  toward  strengthening  its  management,  improving  the  quality  of  its 
academic  programs,  and  broadening  its  service  to  the  Commonwealth. 
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SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 

UNIVERSITY 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  1972/73 

ACADEMIC  YEAR 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Donald  Ezzell  Walker  as  President  of  South- 
eastern Massachusetts  University  was  the  culmination  of  an  extensive 
searching  and  screening  effort  by  the  whole  University  community.  By  this 
appointment,  the  Board  of  Trustees  transferred  administrative  authority 
from  the  Executive  Committee  which  had  effectively  carried  out  its  task  in 
the  absence  of  a  president.  Dr.  Walker  assumed  his  new  position  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1972,  after  a  long  and  distinguished  association  with  San  Diego 
State  College.  The  second  President  of  the  University  was  honored  and 
inaugurated  on  May  26,  1973. 

The  year  was  one  of  quiet  change.  The  University  as  a  total  commun- 
ity endeavored  to  reach  out  and  to  develop  a  new  role  of  educational  lead- 
ership within  the  Southeastern  Massachusetts  region.  An  effort  was  made 
to  define  future  goals  by  accumulating  and  analyzing  the  views  of  trustees, 
administrators,  faculty,  students  and  individuals  within  the  regional  com- 
munities. 

A  new  mood  on  the  campus  was  reflected  in  the  unique 
Trustees/Faculty  Federation  Agreement  which  was  negotiated  in  January, 
1973.  After  consultation  and  participation  by  all  constitutent  groups  within 
the  University,  a  contract  was  implemented  which  provides  a  democratic 
process  for  establishing  legitimate  academic  goals  for  all  constituencies  of 
the  University.  The  Agreement  established  faculty  personnel  procedures 
which  provide  due  process  for  appointments,  reappointments,  merit, 
promotion  and  tenure. 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence and  was  largely  instrumental  in  instigating  the  formation  of  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Colleges  of  Higher  Education  in  Massachusetts  (SAC- 
HEM). In  December,  1972  nine  presidents  from  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  region  began  to  explore  areas  for  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion. 
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Some  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  University  under  its  new  ad- 
ministration are  the  implementation  of  an  Affirmative  Action  program  and 
the  consequent  recruitment  of  increased  numbers  of  minority  group  mem- 
bers and  women  in  faculty  positions,  in  professional  appointments  and  at 
the  non-professional  level.  The  area  testing  center  for  the  College  Level 
Examination  Program  (CLEP)  was  established  at  the  University  in  March 
1973. 

Through  legislative  cooperation,  a  number  of  higher  education  institu- 
tions, and  other  agencies,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  initiated 
and  worked  on  a  proposal  to  establish  the  Massachusetts  Coastal  Zone 
Monitoring  Program.  The  Program,  not  yet  implemented,  is  designed  to 
monitor  changes  in  the  state  of  the  nearshore  marine  ecosystems  in  order 
to  record  changes  in  the  water  quality,  and  to  asses  the  effect  of  develop- 
ment of  coastal  land  on  the  marine  resources.  It  is  significant  that  this 
proposed  system  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  many 
out-of-state  agencies  have  recognized  the  importance  of  the  program. 

Academic  Accomplishments 

Significant  innovation  occurred  within  the  University  during  the  year, 
and  a  continued  commitment  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  community  was 
evident  in  much  of  this  effort. 

The  critical  local  need  for  bilingual  education,  recognized  by  recent 
legislation,  led  to  the  development  of  a  program  for  a  M.A.  in  Bilingual- 
Bicultural  Education.  A  proposal  outlining  plans  for  an  Ethnic  Studies 
Center  for  the  development  of  a  certificate  program  in  Luzo-Brazilian 
studies  was  evolved. 

An  integrated  B.S./M.S.  degree  in  Chemistry  and  other  sciences  was 
introduced.  This  innovation  enables  a  student  by  working  through  the 
summer  to  earn  a  bachelor's  degree  and  a  master's  degree  within  a  4-year 
period. 

The  textile  department  and  the  administration,  in  an  effort  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  leading  industry  of  the  region,  established  a  Textile  Advisory 
Committee  comprised  of  leaders  in  the  field.  The  department  was  reor- 
ganized into  a  single  cohesive  unit,  and  a  new  chairman  was  appointed. 
Under  this  new  direction,  the  department  has  successfully  implemented  a 
recruitment  program  for  new  students,  and  has  increased  the  number  of 
tuition  scholarships  from  the  textile  industry. 
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A  Contract  Learning  Program  has  been  established  in  response  to  stu- 
dent enthusiasm  for  an  opportunity  to  gain  credit  for  practicum  experience. 
Another  significant  achievement  during  the  year  was  the  very  high  rating 
received  by  the  College  of  Nursing  in  gaining  the  maximum  8-year  accredi- 
tation from  the  National  League  of  Nursing  for  its  program. 

The  presentation  of  music  and  theater  performances  by  the  summer 
program  in  the  performing  arts,  contributed  to  the  cultural  enrichment  of 
the  region,  and  was  well  received  by  the  general  public.  The  summer  pro- 
gram also  included  an  institute  on  shore-line  ecology,  and  an  institute  fo- 
cused on  learning  disabilities  designed  by  faculty  and  interested  members 
of  the  community. 

Sponsored  research  continued  by  a  team  of  physicists  working  on  a 
high  energy  physics  project  for  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Members 
of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department  have  been  engaged  in  two  proj- 
ects; the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  sponsored  a 
project  in  communications  research,  and  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Research 
sponsored  a  project  in  pattern  recognition. 

Among  the  candidates  for  the  baccaulaureate  degree  at  Commence- 
ment were  18  students  of  the  College  Now  Program.  These  students  are 
the  first  graduates  from  this  program,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  report  that 
they  represent  more  than  half  of  the  original  class. 

Student  Services 

During  the  year,  the  Division  of  Student  Services  expanded  and  im- 
proved its  program  of  assisting  students  to  gain  maximum  educational  ben- 
efit from  their  life  outside  the  classroom.  Stress  was  placed  on  the  informa- 
tional, preventative  and  developmental  aspects  of  the  service  for  the  first 
time. 

A  committee  of  students,  faculty  and  staff  planned  a  drug  education 
program  and  obtained  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Members 
of  the  committee  took  part  in  a  training  program  in  the  prevention  of  drug 
abuse  and  an  education  program  was  established  on  the  campus. 

Other  examples  of  innovations  during  the  year  were  the  creation  of  a 
Residence  Hall  Congress  to  develop  a  healthy  living  and  learning  environ- 
ment in  the  new  on-campus  residences.  This  example  of  self-government 
was  emulated  in  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Governors  to  assist  in  the 
formulation  of  policy  for  the  operation  of  the  campus  center.  A  Women's 
Athletic  and  Recreation  Association  Committee  was  founded  and  helped  in 
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the  introduction  of  coeducational  physical  education  activities  and  in  the 
inclusion  of  basketball  for  women  as  an  intercollegiate  sport.  Members  of 
student  committees  were  invited  to  attend  and  participate  in  all  staff  meet- 
ings within  the  division  for  the  first  time. 

The  hiring  of  a  transfer  counselor  in  the  Admissions  Office  aided  the 
work  of  recruiting,  selecting,  and  guiding  transfer  students,  who  are  an  in- 
creasingly important  segment  of  the  University's  enrollment.  A  further 
administrative  innovation  to  help  students  was  the  introduction  of  the  early 
registration  system,  which  allows  students  to  select  courses  by  time,  room, 
and  instructor. 

The  Office  of  University  Records  coordinated  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  Framingham  State  College  to  enable  students  to  enroll  at  one 
institution  and  cross-register  for  courses  at  another  institution. 

Existing  services  were  also  increased.  The  number  of  advisers  in  the 
Student  Adviser  Program  was  doubled.  The  Student  Volunteer  Program 
placed  165  students  in  34  social  agencies  and  organizations  in  the  area 
where  they  provided  the  community  with  refreshing  ideas  in  addition  to 
supplying  manpower. 

Orientation  of  new  students  was  made  less  formal  by  grouping  small 
clusters  of  students  with  a  faculty  adviser  and  a  better  level  of  communica- 
tion was  achieved.  Orientation  sessions  for  transfer  students  were  con- 
ducted on  a  separate  day  because  of  the  different  needs  of  this  group  of 
students. 

Enrollment 

The  enrollment  of  the  University  in  September,  1972  totalled  3,977 
students;  this  figure  represents  a  13%  increase  over  the  historically  high 
figure  of  the  previous  year.  This  is  significant  at  a  time  when  many  institu- 
tions experienced  a  decline  in  student  enrollments.  The  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  students  followed  the  pattern  of  the  previous  year;  93%  of  the 
students  were  Massachusetts  residents,  and  the  rest  of  the  student  body 
came  from  15  states  with  a  small  contingent  of  foreign  students. 

At  a  time  during  which  many  colleges  and  universities  were  unable  to 
meet  enrollment  projections,  the  entering  class  was  41%  higher  than  the 
previous  year.  A  significant  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  students,  200 
students,  represented  transfer  students  from  the  Massachusetts  Commun- 
ity College  System. 
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Physical  Plant 

1973  was  marked  by  a  halt  in  new  capital  outlay  for  construction. 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  was  particularly  affected  by  this 
policy  since  it  is  a  new  institution  with  expanding  enrollment.  However, 
during  1973,  the  second  phase  of  the  Student  Residences  was  started,  and 
plans  were  completed  and  work  commenced  on  the  new  student  dining 
hall.  Also,  a  feasibility  study  was  completed  in  conjunction  with  other 
agencies  for  the  oceanographic  building  on  Gooseberry  Island. 

Auxiliary  Services 

For  the  first  time,  resident  accomodation  was  available  for  students  on 
the  University  campus.  Student  applications  for  on-campus  housing  were 
received  from  49%  of  the  students  seeking  admission  to  the  University. 
Less  than  50%  of  the  admitted  students  who  requested  this  housing  were 
finally  offered  on-campus  accommodations. 

Conclusion 

1973  was  a  year  of  considerable  development  for  all  segments  of  the 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  community,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  strengthening  open  communication  between  all  sectors  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  augurs  well  for  the  continued  problem-solving  potential  within 
the  University  in  the  future  years  ahead. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 

SYSTEM 
HIGHLIGHTS  OF  1973 

The  Massachusetts  State  College  System  developed  significant  new 
directions  in  1973.  The  final  drafting  of  a  sweeping  planning  blueprint  to 
guide  the  Massachusetts  State  College  System  through  1980  was  the  major 
development  for  1973  in  the  Commonwealth's  largest  segment  of  public 
higher  education.  This  120-page  document  entitled  Agenda  for  Renewal  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Colleges  at  their 
November,  1973  meeting.  This  concluded  a  two-year  effort  which  formally 
involved  hundreds  of  students,  faculty,  administrators  and  Central  Office 
staff  on  a  broad  campus-to-campus  basis. 

The  Massachusetts  State  College  System  currently  enrolls  32,000  full- 
time  and  31,000  part-time  students.  The  Agenda  points  to  new  horizons  in 
transfer  access  for  two-year  college  graduates  and  "outreach"  programs 
for  minority  and  disadvantaged  students.  It  also  sets  procedures  for  review 
of  the  issue  of  faculty  tenure  policies.  The  document  also  seeks  to  move 
the  eleven  colleges,  stretching  in  a  strategic  network  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Berkshires,  toward  expanded  community  service  and  encourages  the  col- 
leges to  cooperate  in  establishing  special  learning  centers. 

The  Agenda's  immediate  impact  will  be  felt  throughout  the  System  in 
1974  as  more  than  a  dozen  task  forces  are  created  to  implement  its  many 
recommendations.  The  System  encompasses  the  State  Colleges  at  Boston, 
Bridgewater,  Fitchburg,  Framingham,  Lowell,  North  Adams,  Salem, 
Westfield,  and  Worcester  as  well  as  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art  in 
Boston  and  the  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  at  Buzzard  Bay. 

Trustee  Philip  L.  Lowe  of  Newton,  who  chaired  the  Long-Range 
Planning  Committee  which  guided  the  planning  effort,  observed,  "We  now 
have  a  benchmark  document  which  the  Commonwealth  can  use  to  help 
measure  progress  in  public  higher  education  in  the  Seventies."  Mr.  Lowe 
presented  the  state  colleges'  first  comprehensive  planning  document  since 
the  System  was  established  by  the  1965  Willis-Harrington  Act  to  Trustee 
Chairman  William  E.  Aubuchon,  Jr.,  Fitchburg,  who  recommended  its  ap- 
proval at  the  November,  1973  meeting. 
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One  of  the  more  immediate  impacts  of  the  plan  is  the  provision  which 
opens  the  state  college  doors  wider  to  transfer  students  from  two-year  col- 
leges. Beginning  next  September,  any  such  student  earning  an  associate 
degree  in  a  transfer  program  from  a  two-year  college  which  has  joined  the 
Massachusetts  Transfer  Pact,  shall  be  admitted,  after  application,  to  a 
state  college  within  the  limits  of  space  and  program. 

Additional  proposals  included  in  the  Agenda  are: 

A  system  of  faculty  evaluation  which  not  only  includes  the  faculty 
themselves,  but  also  student  participation. 

Academic  credit  to  be  given  for  supervised  practical  experiences 
which  students  might  gain  in  a  relevant  off  campus  project. 
Reduced  teaching  duties  for  faculty  members  who  initiate  and  win 
approval  for  projects  of  scholarly  merit,  research,  independent 
study,  or  service  to  the  campus  of  the  community. 
A  re-evaluation  of  the  role  of  teacher  education  in  an  era  when 
employment  opportunities  are  declining. 

"Accelerated  tempo"  of  cooperation  with  other  systems  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  "within  the  framework  of  pro- 
grammatic and  budgetary  constraints  facing  the  Commonwealth." 

Integrating  the  specialized  career  programs  with  the  liberal  arts 
curriculum. 

"Outreach"  programs  are  required  to  attract  more  minority  students 
into  the  System,  the  Agenda  stated. 

These  events  are  only  highlights  of  the  many  innovative  developments 
among  the  many  colleges  encompassed  in  the  Massachusetts  State  College 
System,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  increased  opportunities  the  State  Col- 
lege System  provides  for  the  higher  education  of  Commonwealth  students. 
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LOWELL  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
HIGHLIGHTS  OF  1973 

The  1972-73  academic  year  at  Lowell  Technological  Institute  en- 
hanced the  school's  reputation  as  a  leader  in  scientific  and  technological 
education.  In  May,  1972,  President  Everett  V.  Olsen  was  formally  instal- 
led as  the  fourth  president  of  Lowell  Technological  Institute  and  stressed 
service  to  the  local  and  to  the  Massachusetts  community  as  a  key  commit- 
ment of  the  Institute. 

Lowell  Technological  Institute  and 
Lowell  State  College  Merger 

The  University  of  Lowell  was  established  by  law  on  December  10, 
1973  with  the  formal  signing  of  legislation  by  Governor  Francis  W. 
Sargent.  The  bill  called  for  a  merger  between  Lowell  Technological  Insti- 
tute and  the  State  College  at  Lowell  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1975 
to  July  1,  1975.  Historically,  informal  discussion  of  a  merger  had  been  held 
for  the  last  five  years.  A  merger  study  commission,  appointed  by  Governor 
Sargent  formalized  the  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  a  consolidation  of 
the  two  Lowell  schools.  Representative  Paul  Sheehy  of  Lowell  was  named 
Chairman  of  the  study  commission  which  included  other  representation 
from  the  State  Legislature,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education,  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Educational  Affairs,  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  and 
student  bodies  representing  the  two  schools.  A  Washington,  D.C.  based 
consultant  firm,  the  Association  for  Educational  Development,  was  hired 
by  the  Study  Commission  and  in  December,  1972,  recommended  a  merger 
of  the  two  schools.  The  consultants"  decision  was  echoed  unanimously  by 
the  study  group,  and  a  series  of  public  hearings  and  discussions  between 
faculty  and  students  of  both  schools  followed. 

Implementation  of  this  merger  will  begin  with  a  Merger  Planning 
Board  composed  of  1 1  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Lowell  Technological  Institute  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  ad- 
ministration that  the  integrity  of  the  Lowell  Technological  Institute's  tradi- 
tion and  it's  reputation  as  the  State's  scientific  and  engineering  university 
be  maintained  throughout  the  development  of  the  University  of  Lowell. 
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LOWELL  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

College  roots  can  be  traced  to  the  Textile  School  founded  in  the 
1890's,  although  current  undergraduate  disciplines  in  engineering  and  tech- 
nology are  relatively  new,  dating  from  the  oldest  in  Plastics  Technology 
started  in  1954  to  Electrical  Engineering  in  1956,  Chemical  Engineering  in 
1960,  Mechanical  Engineering  in  1961,  Civil  Engineering  in  1967,  and  In- 
dustrial Technology  in  1972.  With  the  exception  of  Textile  Engineering, 
most  of  the  graduate  programs  in  the  College  have  been  started  in  the  last 
five  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  forty-five  percent  of  the  Lowell  Tech- 
nological Institute  undergraduate  enrollment  occurs  in  the  College  of  En- 
gineering. Lowell  Technological  Institute  granted  nearly  one  percent  of  all 
engineering  degrees  in  the  United  States,  and  attracted  one  of  every  two 
students  assumed  to  reside  in  the  region.  The  Institute  provides  a  much 
needed  avenue  of  low  cost  quality  technical  education  for  students  in  the 
region,  and  remains  financially  accessible  to  students  from  modest 
economic  backgrounds. 

LOWELL  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
COLLEGE  OF  PURE  AND  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

In  1971  the  Lowell  Technological  Institute  was  reorganized  into  four 
colleges.  The  College  of  Pure  and  Applied  Science  established  depart- 
ments in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Meteorology,  Biology,  and 
Radiological  Science.  Of  these,  the  major  departments  of  Physics,  Chemis- 
try and  Mathematics  have  large  service  commitments  to  the  Colleges  of 
Engineering  and  Management  Science.  With  the  addition  of  modern  labora- 
tory equipment  as  well  as  the  occupancy  of  new  physical  facilities,  these 
service  courses  will  undoubtedly  be  strengthened.  The  Lowell  Technologi- 
cal Institute  Mathematics  program,  always  an  essential  base  for  the  educa- 
tion of  scientists  and  engineers,  has  shown  a  growing  trend  to  serving 
evolving  needs  in  the  fields  of  computers,  statistics  and  business  mathema- 
tics. A  Master  of  Mathematics  program  for  teachers  was  begun  in  the 
summer  of  1972  and  has  fulfilled  a  great  need  in  the  community.  The  De- 
partment of  Chemistry  serves  1,140  students  enrolled  in  service  courses 
and  laboratory  sections.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  students  major- 
ing in  the  field  requiring  additional  concentration  on  advanced  level  offer- 
ings. A  strong  base  exists  for  emphasis  in  Polymer  Chemistry  and 
Analytical-Environmental  Chemistry  to  be  developed  in  the  future  to  ex- 
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panded  graduate  offerings.  The  Physics  curriculum  has  been  extensively 
changed  to  ensure  the  employability  of  Lowell  Technological  Institute 
Physics  majors  with  manpower  requirements  negatively  affected  by  a 
dearth  of  private  and  government-sponsored  research  projects.  The  school 
program  in  Nuclear  Engineering  is  experiencing  a  different  trend,  with  a 
large  demand  for  graduates  due  to  the  trend  to  substitute  nuclear  power 
stations  for  fossil  fueled  plants.  Enrollment  in  the  Nuclear  Engineering 
program  is  expected  to  double  in  the  next  three  years.  A  Baccalaureate 
program  in  Radiological  Health  Physics  and  a  M.S.  degree  program  in 
Radiological  Sciences  and  Protection  was  established  in  the  Lowell  Tech- 
nological Institute  day  division  and  evening  programs  continued  in 
Radiological  Health  Technology  on  A.S.  and  B.S.  degree  levels.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1969  an  undergraduate  program  was  initiated  in  Biology  with  12 
majors  and  a  staff  of  three  persons.  At  the  end  of  the  academic  year,  a  1973 
enrollment  of  nearly  200  students  was  anticipated.  A  progressive  under- 
graduate program  was  initiated  as  an  elective  to  expose  qualified  and  in- 
terested students  to  unsolved  problems  in  the  biological  disciplines.  These 
several  highlights  of  accomplishments  and  innovations  signify  the  trends  of 
the  Lowell  Technological  Institute  College  of  Pure  and  Applied  Science's 
activities. 

LOWELL  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
COLLEGE  OF  MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE 

In  September,  1973,  Lowell  Technological  Institute  students  enrolled 
in  Industrial  Management  and  Business  Administration  major  programs 
encompassed  29.1  percent  of  the  Institute's  undergraduate  population.  The 
College  has  made  firm  goals  to  participate  in  the  revitalization  of  the 
region's  economy,  to  the  extent  that  resources  in  personnel  and  facilities 
allow.  Overall,  the  College  of  Management  Science  currently  offers  pro- 
grams compatible  and  competitive  with  Institute  courses  in  the  sciences 
and  engineering. 

LOWELL  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

COLLEGE  OF  EXTENSION  AND  GENERAL  STUDIES 

This  new  academic  unit,  formed  at  the  time  of  the  1971  reorganization 
of  the  Institute  primarily  furnished  support  services  to  the  degree-granting 
college  of  the  Institute.  It  has  been  increasingly  evident  that  the  newly 
formed  college  consists  of  two  widely  different  components  which  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  a  natural  grouping  within  a  college.  The  two  groups  in- 
clude the  four  General  Studies  Departments  of  Aerospace  Studies,  Lan- 
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guages  and  Literature,  Physical  Education  and  Social  Sciences;  and  the  ex- 
tension part  of  the  college,  Evening  School,  Summer  School  and  the  Office 
of  Continuing  Education.  Significant  changes  are  planned  this  year.  With 
the  pending  merger  of  Lowell  State  College  and  Lowell  Technological  In- 
stitute, serious  consideration  will  be  given  to  transforming  General  Studies 
into  a  degree-granting  college,  carefully  planned  in  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  programs  and  functions.  Enrollment  in  the  Lowell  Technological 
Institute  Evening  School  increased  15  percent  over  last  year;  the  increase 
stemmed  from  students  transferring  from  community  colleges  and  private 
junior  colleges. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  summer  session  programs  this  year  in- 
cluded 132  subject  offerings  and  enrolled  1,676  students  in  day  and  evening 
classifications.  The  Pre-College  Refresher,  designed  to  qualify  marginal 
students  for  September  admission  to  the  Institute,  also  experienced  an  in- 
creased enrollment  this  year. 

LOWELL  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  AND  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

The  first  Ph.D.  degree  was  awarded  in  June,  1963,  although  significant 
growth  did  not  occur  until  1965  when  135  students  were  enrolled  in 
graduate  programs.  At  the  present  time,  542  students  are  enrolled  and  an 
enrollment  of  800  is  projected  for  the  next  five-year  period. 

The  Lowell  Technological  Institute  Research  Foundation  will  play  a 
large  role  in  obtaining  faculty  research  grants  and  contracts,  as  well  as  the 
management  of  all  types  of  federal  foundation  funding  for  the  Institute. 
The  major  technical  activity  of  the  Research  Foundation  is  in  the  area  of 
atmospheric  physics,  and  this  group  will  be  incorporated  directly  into  the 
academic  programs  of  the  Physics  and  Applied  Physics  departments. 

SUMMARY 

The  Lowell  Technological  Institute  progressed  significantly  this  year. 
The  progress  was  highly  visible,  as  an  Arts  and  Science  complex  and 
Chemistry  and  Science  facility  which  added  40  percent  more  floor  space 
were  completed.  Additional,  visible  progress  was  seen  in  the  occupancy  of 
an  18  story  Student  Building  and  dormitory  complex. 

The  unseen  changes  of  verbal  commitments  of  leadership  in  the 
Institute's  and  the  region's  community,  expanded  academic  programs,  and 
the  realization  of  earlier  goals,  all  assisted  in  the  primary  function  of  Low- 
ell Technological  Institute's  education  of  all  students  in  the  best  manner 
possible  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  a  technological  future. 
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LOWELL  TECHNOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 
ENROLLMENT  FALL  1973 

Day  Program 

Biology 

Business  Administration 

Chemical  Engineering 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Civil  Engrg.  Technology 

Computer  Programming 

Electrical  Engineering 

Environmental  Science 

Industrial  Management 

Industrial  Technology 

Mathematics 

Mathematics  for  Teachers 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Management  Science 

Meteorology 

Nuclear 

Paper  Engineering 

Physics 

Plastics  Technology 

Polymer  Science 

Radio.  Health  Physics 

Radiological  Science 

Textile  Chemistry 

Systems  Engineering 

Textile  Engineering 

Total  —  Day  Program 
Evening  Program 
Total  Enrollment  6428  534  6962 


Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Total 

165 

10 

175 

903 

— 

903 

128 

26 

154 

102 

31 

133 

415 

— 

415 

10 

— 

10 

— 

54 

54 

448 

91 

539 

— 

26 

26 

102 

— 

102 

100 

— 

100 

232 

14 

246 

— 

67 

67 

316 

16 

332 

— 

29 

29 

119 

— 

119 

117 

18 

135 

8 

2 

10 

77 

27 

104 

146 

82 

228 

— 

12 

12 

53 

— 

53 

— 

5 

5 

— 

3 

3 

— 

10 

10 

— 

10 

10 

3447 

534 

3981 

3081 

— 

3081 
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COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 
HIGHLIGHTS  OF  1973 

The  opening  of  two  new  colleges  in  September  was  the  most  exciting 
accomplishment  for  the  community  college  system  in  1973.  Bunker  Hill 
Community  College  opened  on  a  new  campus  in  Charlestown.  Roxbury 
Community  College  opened  in  Roxbury  at  a  temporary  site.  The  addition 
of  these  two  colleges  contributes  to  meeting  the  long-standing  need  for 
quality  low  cost,  comprehensive  post  secondary  education  opportunities  in 
the  Boston  area. 

PROGRAMS 

Of  the  numerous  and  varied  new  program  developments  which  took 
place  on  each  community  college  campus  during  the  past  year,  the  follow- 
ing merit  special  attention. 

The  "Open  College" 

One  of  the  many  educational  opportunities  offered  at  Bunker  Hill 
Community  College  is  the  "Open  College".  There  are  several  program 
components  to  the  Open  College.  During  the  first  semester,  a  major  de- 
velopment effort  went  into  the  Open  College  Learning  Center  which  is 
now  providing  services  on  a  regular  basis  to  more  than  350  students.  The 
staff  are  continuing  to  expand  the  services  of  the  Center  which  provides 
individualized  self-paced  education  for  both  learning  improvement  and  ad- 
vanced instruction.  A  major  feature  of  the  Center  involves  diagnostic  test- 
ing which  enables  the  staff  to  prescribe  appropriate  placement  of  the  stu- 
dent in  its  programs  as  well  as  identifying  the  learning  mode  most  suitable 
to  the  student's  learning  style. 

Another  program  within  the  Open  College  providing  an  interesting 
learning  alternative  to  students  is  the  Contract  Learning  Program.   By 
means  of  a  learning  contract  the  student  is  able  to  work  independently  with 
the  assistance  of  an  adviser  in  an  area  of  interest  beyond  the  regularly  es- 
tablished curriculum.  Over  40  students  have  already  negotiated  learning 
contracts  in  connection  with  this  program. 

In  addition  to  providing  education  alternatives  for  regular  students,  the 
Open  College  is  developing  a  wide  range  of  services  for  the  non-traditional 
student.  Cooperative  services  for  high  school  students  include  the  place- 
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ment  of  flexible  campus  students  in  Bunker  Hill  Community  College 
courses.  The  college  is  also  considering  a  cooperative  diploma  program 
with  a  local  high  school  designed  for  mature  persons  without  a  high  school 
diploma. 

The  Open  College  is  currently  developing  a  cooperative  educational 
services  program.  This  will  link  the  resources  of  the  college  to  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area,  which  are  providing  community-based  educational  services.  The 
Open  College  hopes  to  encourage  and  strengthen  these  in-community  edu- 
cational activities  by  making  it  possible  for  participants  in  programs  such 
as  Head-Start  Training,  Parent-Effectiveness  Training  or  other  staff  de- 
velopment and  community  education  programs  to  petition  the  college  for 
an  evaluation  of  their  work  and  the  possible  granting  of  academic  credit. 

Cooperative  Programs 

Each  of  the  community  colleges  has  been  seriously  exploring  modes  of 
cooperative  arrangements  with  other  educational  institutions  in  its  region. 
A  sample  of  the  new  developments  in  cooperation  suggests  the  progress 
being  made. 

Berkshire  Community  College  began  working  with  Taconic  High 
School  in  Pittsfield  on  a  mold-making  program,  funded  by  a  variety  of 
non-state  sources.  Berkshire  students  utilize  the  technical  facilities  of  the 
high  school  and  take  their  general  education  courses  at  the  college.  Cape 
Cod  has  established  a  cooperative  program  with  Barnstable  High  School 
for  their  Hotel/Restaurant  Management  students.  The  Cape  Cod  students 
participate  with  the  high  school's  facilities  and  equipment. 

Middlesex  has  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  Shawsheen  Regional 
Vocational  Technical  High  School  in  the  area  of  electronic  technology  and 
metal  fabrication,  a  program  funded  by  a  vocational  education  grant. 
Mount  Wachusett  developed  an  arrangement  with  Montachusett  Regional 
Vocational  Technical  High  School  whereby  graduates  of  four  Mon- 
tachusett programs  receive  advanced  standing  at  the  college.  Northern 
Essex  is  working  with  the  Greater  Lawrence  Regional  Vocational  Techni- 
cal High  School  in  a  cooperative  program  in  Food  Management  and  is 
planning  a  joint  program  in  Dietary  Technology. 

Recognizing  the  potential  for  cost  savings  made  possible  by  the  shar- 
ing of  equipment,  facilities,  and  trained  staff,  increasing  efforts  are  being 
made  by  the  community  colleges  and  other  public  institutions  to  work  out 
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cooperative  arrangements,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  more  costly  oc- 
cupational programs.  Each  college  is  making  these  efforts,  though  only  a 
few  examples  can  he  cited  here. 

Disadvantaged  Student  Programs 

Since  1971  each  community  college  has  developed  a  disadvantaged 
student  progaam  to  recruit  students  who  were  unlikely  to  approach,  be  ac- 
cepted into,  or  succeed  in  college,  and  to  identify  their  needs  and  provide 
financial  aid.  academic  and  personal  counseling,  means  to  remedy 
academic  skill  deficiencies,  bi-lingual  instruction,  and  other  supportive 
services  required  by  the  student  in  order  to  succeed  in  a  college  environ- 
ment. In  FY  1973  the  Community  Colleges  received  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  for  the  disadvantaged  student  programs.  Approximately  1.200 
students  participated  in  these  programs,  including  substantial  numbers  of 
Vietnam  veterans,  welfare  recipients,  and  minority  group  members. 

The  colleges  have  been  regularly  evaluating  the  progress  of  these  stu- 
dents and  making  program  revisions  as  needed.  The  evaluation  report  from 
Mount  Wachusett  is  typical  and  documents  well  the  success  of  the  pro- 
grams. Mount  Wachusett's  program  has  had  a  student  retention  rate  con- 
sistently in  the  80%  range.  The  average  G.P.A.  for  each  semester  since 
Spring  1971  has  never  fallen  below  2.9. 

This  program  has  not  been  in  existence  long  enough  to  generate  mean- 
ingful data  on  the  completion  of  the  associate  degree.  However,  the  statis- 
tics do  indicate  that  a  high  percentage  of  program  students  do  remain  at  the 
college  long  enough  to  meet  their  academic  goals,  whether  this  be  transfer 
to  another  program  or  to  a  four-year  institution,  a  two-year  degree,  or 
merely  the  acquisition  of  skills  leading  to  a  better  job. 

Much  of  the  success  the  disadvantage  student  programs  have  enjoyed 
is  due  to  the  individual  attention  given  the  student  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
programs  are  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  each  student.  Of 
paramount  importance  is  the  treating  of  each  student  with  respect  and  in- 
stilling confidence  in  his  ability  to  perform  successfully. 

ENROLLMENT 

In  September  1972  there  were  20.  516  full-time  and  860  part-time  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  13  community  colleges.  In  September  1973.  23.104  full- 
time  and  1.667  part-time  students  were  enrolled  in  15  community  colleges. 
Two  additional  enrollment  areas  document  significant  success  on  the  part 
of  the  community  colleges  in  meeting  their  distinctive  educational  mission. 
These  two  areas  are  occupational  and  continuing  education. 
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Occupational  Education 

The  community  college  student  population  has  shown  a  growing  pre- 
ferance  for  occupational  curriculums.  57.24%  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
September  1973  were  in  occupational  programs.  A  67.43%  increase  in  oc- 
cupational program  enrollment  has  taken  place  in  the  three  year  period 
since  Fall  1970.  In  this  same  period  of  time,  Liberal  Arts  enrollments  have 
dropped  off  3.78%  and  general  education  enrollment  has  increased  only 
26.70%. 

The  community  colleges  have  been  both  encouraging  and  responding 
to  this  trend.  The  job  market  has  been  offering  fewer  opportunities  for 
those  with  a  strictly  liberal  arts  background  and  greater  opportunities  for 
those  with  specific  job  skills  plus  sufficient  fundamental  background  prep- 
aration to  permit  vertical  and  horizontal  job  progression.  The  community 
colleges,  while  providing  the  academic  programs  desired  by  students  Who 
plan  to  transfer  to  four  year  institutions,  have  focused  their  attention  on 
broadening  career  opportunities.  Since  September  1972,  25  new  occupa- 
tional programs  in  the  areas  of  business,  health,  public  service,  and  tech- 
nology have  been  implemented  after  careful  research  on  job  opportunities, 
student  interest,  cost,  and  curriculum  content. 

Continuing  Education 

Exclusive  of  summer  session  students,  the  numbers  enrolled  in  con- 
tinuing education  programs  in  13  community  colleges  in  the  Fall  1973  rep- 
resented an  11.5%  increase  over  the  Fall  1972.  In  actual  numbers,  enrol- 
lees  increased  from  21,799  to  24,302.  Both  Bunker  Hill  and  Roxbury 
Community  Colleges  will  offer  continuing  education  programs  in  the 
Spring  1974  which  will  tremendously  expand  the  opportunities  for  met- 
ropolitan Boston  residents  for  job  retraining  or  advancement,  the  comple- 
tion of  degree  requirements,  general  skill  development,  and  personal  en- 
richment. 

Although  the  programs  must  be  maintained  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
at  no  cost  to  the  Commonwealth,  the  great  number  of  participants  enables 
the  colleges  to  offer  the  programs  at  a  relatively  low  cost  to  the  student. 
The  low  cost  and  broad  range  of  offerings,  plus  diligent  public  communica- 
tion efforts  on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  attract  post-college  age  persons, 
particularly  increasing  numbers  of  women,  elderly,  and  others  who  tradi- 
tionally have  not  had,  or  perceived  themselves  to  have,  access  to  further 
education. 
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FACILITIES 

1973  saw  continued  improvements  in  educational  facilities.  Bristol 
Community  College  moved  to  its  new  106  acre  campus;  Springfield  Tech- 
nical took  over  a  new  Humanities  building;  and  Bunker  Hill  opened  in  an 
unusual  facility,  Phase  I  of  a  two  phase  construction  project.  Construction 
on  the  new  permanent  campuses  for  Greenfield  and  Mount  Wachusett,  and 
on  Phase  I  of  Holyoke  was  well  underway  and  the  acquisition  of  a  perma- 
nent site  for  North  Shore  was  completed  with  the  City  of  Beverly.  In 
November,  Massachusetts  Bay  acquired  the  Elizabeth  Seton  property  in 
Wellesley.  With  the  construction  of  additional  facilities,  this  campus  will 
serve  as  the  permanent  location  for  Massachusetts  Bay.  During  the  past 
year  a  temporary  site  was  also  found  for  the  opening  of  Roxbury  Commun- 
ity College. 

This  significant  progress  in  the  securing  of  permanent  facilities  for  the 
community  colleges  is  making  it  physically  more  possible  to  accommodate 
those  citizens  seeking  admission  and  to  improve  steadily  the  quality  of 
educational  services. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
HIGHLIGHTS  OF  1973 

1973  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  propitious  relationship  bet- 
ween privately-supported  and  publicly-supported  higher  education  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Early  in  the  year,  representatives  of  each  of  these  educational 
cadres  began  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 
to  explore  mattters  of  common  interest  and  of  mutual  concern. 

Discussion  at  these  meetings  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  and 
beneficial  to  create  a  continuing  opportunity  for  identification  and  discus- 
sion of  areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement.  President  Robert  Wood  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  and  President  Burton  C.  Hallowell  of 
Tufts  University  were  asked  to  formulate  functions  and  guidelines  for  a 
forum  in  which  the  Commonwealth's  institutions  of  higher  education  could 
plan  and  act  together  in  the  best  interests  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 
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In  a  report  to  Chancellor  McCarthy,  the  two  presidents  suggested  that 
a  public/private  forum  be  composed  with  the  following  characteristics: 

It  should  be  composed  of  the  presidents  of  privately-supported  in- 
stitutions and  the  heads  of  the  publicly-supported  segments. 
It  should  appoint  working  groups  of  professional  educators  to 
carry  out  its  functions. 

It  should  have  a  competent  staff  to  carry  out  its  functions  with 
continuity. 

Its  functions  should  include  data-gathering  analysis;  provision  of  a 
standard  cost  reporting  system;  discussion  and  consensual  resolu- 
tion of  conflicts  over  the  establishment  of  new  programs  and  capi- 
tal outlay  before  commitment  to  such  investments;  planning 
strategies  for  assessing  and  meeting  educational  needs;  and  dis- 
cussion of  educational  policies. 

For  all  higher  education  in  Massachusetts,  1973  was  a  year  of  signific- 
ant studies  —  a  variety  of  Carnegie  Studies,  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development  Study,  the  Organization  for  Social  and  Technical  Innovation 
Study,  the  Nolfi  Study,  and  the  State  Colleges,  Agenda  for  Renewal,  plan- 
ning study  —  and  implicit  in  each  of  these  studies  was  the  need  for  greater 
cooperation  among  all  elements  of  higher  education,  for  greater  effective- 
ness in  the  use  of  our  educational  resources,  and  for  a  more  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  personal  and  fiscal  resources  available  to  higher  education  in 
the  future.  This  is  obviously  a  time  not  for  retrenchment  by  the  higher  edu- 
cation community,  but  for  reassessment. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  1973 
COMMONWEALTH  CONSORTIA  ACTIVITIES 
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COOPERATING  COLLEGES 

OF 
GREATER  SPRINGFIELD 

The  Cooperating  Colleges  of  Greater  Springfield  include  the  following 
colleges  working  together  on  numerous  activities  in  the  Springfield  area: 
American  International  College,  Bay  Path  Junior  College,  College  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Elms,  Holyoke  Community  College,  Springfield  College, 
Springfield  Technical  Community  College,  Western  New  England  College, 
and  Westfield  State  College.  This  consortium  activity  is  coordinated  by 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Devine,  President,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms. 

These  several  colleges  have  jointly  cooperated  on  a  series  of  projects 
including  the  planning  of  joint  student  activities,  and  the  publication  of 
such  activities;  students  enjoy  full  exchange  privileges  at  the  several  col- 
lege libraries;  admissions  officers  meet  to  provide  both  information  to  high 
school  guidance  personnel,  and  information  on  careers  for  secondary  stu- 
dents; and  many  members  of  the  administrative  staffs  of  the  several  col- 
leges meet  to  share  information  on  common  problems  and  to  discuss  areas 
of  common  concern. 

The  Presidents  participating  in  the  activities  of  the  Cooperating  Col- 
leges of  Greater  Springfield  agree  that  the  spirit  of  understanding  and  con- 
cern which  has  been  fostered  is  valuable  for  the  expansion  of  higher  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  area  and  look  forward  to  continued  relationships 
of  mutual  benefit  to  the  higher  education  community. 
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THE  FIVE  COLLEGES 

The  Five  Colleges  is  an  inter-institutional  consortium,  including 
Amherst  College,  Hampshire  College,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Smith 
College  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  While  these  institutions  have 
cooperated  with  each  other  since  their  founding,  formal  arrangements  were 
begun  after  World  War  II  for  additional  cooperation.  Additional  structured 
arrangements  for  consortium  cooperation  began  in  1956  with  the  develop- 
ment of  formal  plans  and  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of  Coordinator.  In 
1973,  a  total  of  29,145  students  were  enrolled  in  the  five  colleges  in  the 
consortium. 

The  activities  of  the  Five  Colleges  involve  many  areas  of  cooperation 
including  academic  coordination,  student  and  faculty  interchange,  coopera- 
tive Ph.d.  programs,  library  cooperation,  and  the  sharing  of  various  stu- 
dent activities.  Academic  cooperation  includes  faculty  seminars,  the  publi- 
cation of  Five  College  course  lists,  and  consultation  on  new  course  offer- 
ings. The  Five  College  Academic  Policy  Advisory  Council  functions  as  an 
advisory  group  which  is  concerned  with  academic  policies  affecting  the 
Five  Colleges.  While  this  body  functions  to  insure  that  the  institutions  are 
informed  of  each  other's  policies,  particularly  relative  to  Five  College 
cooperation,  specific  additional  areas  of  attention  include  information  ex- 
change, faculty  seminars,  graduate  programs  and  publications  of  a  common 
calendar  for  the  Five  Colleges. 

The  policies  of  student-exchange  among  the  colleges  enable  students 
enrolled  at  any  one  of  the  Five  Colleges  to  take  courses  on  another  campus 
if  the  course  offered  on  the  second  campus  is  significantly  different  from 
that  offered  at  the  student's  campus.  This  course  exchange  program  is  av- 
ailable at  no  additional  cost  to  the  student.  The  Five  Colleges  report  that 
the  number  of  semester  courses  taken  by  students  at  campuses  other  than 
their  own  has  increased  from  105  to  5,238  in  1972-73. 

The  policies  of  academic  cooperation  among  the  Five  Colleges  also 
enable  faculty  members  to  teach  at  other  institutions  than  their  own  institu- 
tion. In  1974-75,  the  Five  Colleges  will  support  jointly  a  minimum  of  three 
faculty  postitions.  These  faculty  positions  will  be  either  distinguished  Five 
College  visiting  scholars  with  appointments  for  one  year,  or  junior  faculty 
appointments  in  specialized  fields  with  appointments  for  two  or  three 
years.  A  Five  College  Lecture  Fund  has  also  been  established  and  is  avail- 
able to  support  lecture  series  and  symposia  organized  by  the  Five  College 
Groups. 
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The  Five  Colleges  consortium  has  a  long  history  of  coordinated  con- 
sortia activities  in  Western  Massachusetts,  and  only  a  few  of  the  specific 
programs  have  been  described  here.  Dr.  North  Burn,  Coordinator  for  the 
Five  Colleges,  summarized  the  program  as  follows:  "The  chief  aim  of 
cooperation  is  not  so  much  to  save  money  as  to  enable  each  institution 
with  its  limited  resources  to  provide  the  best  possible  education  for  its  stu- 
dents and  the  widest  intellectual  opportunities  for  its  faculty."  This  de- 
scribes accurately  the  philosophy  which  has  enabled  the  Five  Colleges  to 
create  new  opportunities  through  the  cooperation  of  these  five  institutions, 
and  thus  increase  the  vitality  of  higher  education  programs  in  Western 
Massachusetts. 
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SOUTHEASTERN  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
COOPERATION  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

IN  1 

MASSACHUSETTS  j 

The  Southeastern  Association  for  Cooperation  in  Higher  Education  in 
Massachusetts  (SACHEM)  is  composed  of  the  nine  presidents  of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  colleges  and  universities  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts.  Al- 
though there  have  been  cooperative  efforts  in  the  past,  SACHEM  is  the 
first  organized  attempt  for  all  nine  colleges  and  the  University  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  improvement  of  this  region. 

The  Presidents  began  to  meet  in  1972  to  discuss  the  means  by  which 
they  might  best  serve  their  students  and  the  communities  in  a  cooperative 
effort.  Among  the  concerns  of  this  group  was  the  better  utilization  of  both 
facilities  and  personnel  at  a  maximum  level.  The  issues  which  SACHEM 
has  addressed  most  recently  include  the  following  items: 

The  avoidance  of  duplication  of  programs  and  the  planning  of 
programs  in  concert,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  Marine  Science 
and  Allied  Health. 

The  development  of  a  proposal  for  funding  a  regional  effort  to  re- 
cruit and  counsel  disadvantaged  young  people  and  adults. 

Cross  registration  possibilities  developed  at  all  nine  institutions. 

The  development  of  plans  for  the  long-term  educational  use  of 
Otis  Air  Force  Base. 

The  legal  incorporation  of  SACHEM  established  as  a  non-profit 
organization. 

These  several  activities  are  illustrative  of  the  activities  of  this  consor- 
tium activity  which  is  developing  to  serve  the  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
region  and  is  beginning  to  provide  expanded  opportunities  for  the  higher 
education  resources  of  that  area. 
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WORCESTER  CONSORTIUM  FOR 
HIGHER  EDUCATION,  INC. 

The  Worcester  Consortium  for  Higher  Education  has  made  substantial 
contributions  to  the  higher  education  community  in  the  Worcester  area. 
The  Worcester  Consortium  is  composed  of  the  following  institutions:  Anna 
Maria  College,  Assumption  College,  Becker  Junior  College,  Clark  Univer- 
sity, College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Leicester  Junior  College,  Quinsigamond 
Community  College,  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School,  Wor- 
cester Junior  College,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Worcester 
State  College.  The  following  associations  are  also  associated  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Consortium:  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Craft  Center, 
International  Center  of  Worcester,  Old  Sturbridge  Village,  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  Worcester  Foundation  for  Experimental  Biology,  Worcester  His- 
torical Society,  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society,  and  the  Worces- 
ter Science  Center.  Several  activities  highlight  the  Consortium  contribu- 
tions to  the  higher  education  opportunities  of  the  Worcester  area. 


Administrative  Studies  Program 

In  an  unprecedented  public-private  arrangement,  the  Graduate  De- 
partment at  Clark  University  established  and  launched  the  undergraduate 
program  in  administrative  studies  at  Worcester  State  College.  Clark  per- 
formed this  task  under  contract  to  Worcester  State  College.  The  new  pro- 
gram features  three  concentrations:  business  administration,  public  ad- 
ministration, and  health  administration.  Faculty  for  this  program  were  ap- 
pointed jointly  and  student  internships  off-campus  are  an  additional  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  program. 

Consortium  Health  Studies  Option 

The  Option  provides  career  opportunities  for  students  by  utilizing 
health  courses  in  the  eleven  Consortium  institutions  and  field  placements 
in  hospitals,  planning  agencies,  and  other  health  care  organizations.  With- 
out altering  the  students  major  field  of  study,  the  Option  gives  liberal  arts 
and  science  students  experience  in  health  care  administration  in  the  class- 
room and  in  the  field.  A  full-time  professional  is  available  to  coordinate  the 
Option  and  to  provide  advice  and  counsel.  Students  have  already  been  ac- 
cepted through  the  Option  to  some  of  the  best  graduate  programs  in  health 


care  administration  in  the  country,  and  others  have  directly  joined  the 
labor  market.  The  outstanding  value  of  the  Option  is  that  it  provides  a 
bridge  between  liberal  arts  study  and  careers  in  health  fields. 

WORCESTER  AREA  COOPERATING  LIBRARIES 

Clark  University,  Holy  Cross  College  and  Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute now  have  telex  terminals.  These  computer  terminals  aid  in  proces- 
sing and  cataloging  new  acquisitions  jointly,  as  well  as  storing  and  retriev- 
ing information.  The  Worcester  Public  Library,  a  Worcester  Area 
Cooperating  Libraries  member,  has  been  selected  as  one  of  twelve  libraries 
in  the  United  States  to  be  a  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  adult 
learning  center. 

The  above  activities  are  only  highlights  in  addition  to  the  on-going 
cross-registration,  joint  purchasing,  and  volunteer  efforts  in  which  these 
colleges  participate.  The  Worcester  Consortium  provides  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  cooperation  of  higher  educational  institutions  in  a  variety  of 
different  program  and  facilities  areas,  and  offers  great  potential  for  con- 
tinued innovative  expansion  of  higher  educational  opportunities  in  the 
Worcester  area. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1974* 

Salaries  $150,174.36 

Special  Studies  5,877.79 

Travel  2,869.24 

Printing  1,694.75 

Repairs  601.40 

Office  and  Administrative  Expenses  10,257.24 

Equipment  .00 

Rentals  2,185.97 


*  As  of  December  31,  1973 


$173,660.75 
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BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 

Name  Title 


Patrick  E.  McCarthy 
William  J.  Bestimt 


James  E.  Burke 

Helen  Chin 
Catherine  Gerhart 
James  Hollowood 
Conrad  L.  Kohler 
William  P.  Moore 

Richard  Offenberg 

Lee  Sandwen 

John  Stevens 
Graham  R.  Taylor 


Chancellor 

Director  of  Budget 
and  Facilities 
Planning 

Project  Director: 
Veteran's  Office 

Assistant 

Coordinator 

Research  Assistant 

Scholarship  Officer 

Assistant  Vice- 
Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs 

Supervisor  in 
Education 

Staff  Assistant  to 
the  Chancellor 

Research  Assistant 

Vice  Chancellor  for 
Student  Affairs 


Richard  J.  Barry 
John  C.  Bigelow 
Lorraine  Blair 
Judith  Schworm 
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